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THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

A Statement of organization and aims publislied for general information 

The Bureau of Education was organized by the United States Philippine Commission in January, 1901, and is one of several 
bureaus under the Department of Public Instruction. All public schools in the Philippines, except in the Moro Province, are 
under the chirge of the General Superintendent of Education, the chief of the bureau. 

For purposes of school administration, the Philippine Archipelago is divided into thirty-five school divisions, besides 
the Moro Province, in each of which there is a division superintendent of schools. In four instances, the division superin- 
tendents are governors of the provinces. In the remaining cases they are employees of the bureau and receive salaries ranging 
from tr,6oo to $3,000 per annum. The three technical sichools of the government — ^^the Philippine Normal School, the Phil- 
ippine School of Arts and Trades, and the Philippine Nautical School — also have superintendents whose status is the same 
as that of superintendents of school divisions. 

The bureau employs and pays the salaries df 863 American and 294 Filipino* teachers, the latter known as Insular teachers 
to distinguish them from the Municipal teachers. The salaries of American teachers range from $900 to $2000, the mean com- 
pen<iation being $1200. There are, however, above this figure, 211 positions. Promotions are made by the General Superintendent 
of Education, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Public Instruction, whenever the merit of a teacher becomes conspicuous 
and there are vacancies in the better paid positions. In addition to the 294 Filipino teachers, who are paid salaries ranging from 
j 240 to $600 per year, there are at the present time 3,700 Filipino municipal teachers appointed by division superintendents under 
regulations of the General Superintendent, who are paid from funds of the municipaHty in which they teach. These teachers 
receive at the present time an average compensation of 21 pesos, Philippine currency, monthly. 

The work of the Bureau of Education includes the organization and conduct of primary schools, which teach a thrc e- 
year English^ course; of intermediate schools, which give three years* additional instruction, and which lay great emphasis r^on 
industrial training — in tool work, agriculture, and housekeeping; of provincial high schools, which are maintained in part by 
the ptovincial governments, in which five diflferent courses of from two to four years each are given. These courses are in (i) 
literature, history, and the sciences, (2) teaching, (3) commerce, (4) agriculture, (5) arts and trades. 

There were in the month of October, 1904, 364,000 pupils who received instruction in the public schools. Of this number, 
334,000 were in the primary schools, and about 12,000 in the intermediate and high school courses; about 16,000 pupils are 
in the 300 night schools for the instruction of adults in provincial towns or in the night schools of the city of Manila. 

The work of the American teacher is mainly of two kinds: first, supervising school districts; second, teaching in inter- 
mediate or high schools, or in one of the three technical schools. Teachers in the provincial high schools become members 
of small American communities, of congenial tastes and high character. These schools are usually situated at the capitals of 
the provinces. The surroundings are sufl&ciently comfortable, and the work corresponds in most respects to that of a class 
room instructor in the United States. Women teachers, almost without exception, are assigned to duty in the provincial high 
schools or intermediate schools, where they can have the advantages of American society and an American home. 

The work of school^ district supervision, however, is pursued under very different conditions. The teacher usually lives 
alone in a town separated by some miles from other communities, and very frequently he is the only American resident in 
a large area. As supervising teacher, he is the representative of the division superintendent in the district. He must con- 
sult tactfully and helpfully with the municipal president and council, represent the school needs of the locality to this body, 
and obtain their co-operation and municipal suppcrt. His relationship with the people of the town must be kind, helpful, 
and above reproach. He has under him a corps of native teachers of from six to thirty, whose work he lays out and \\hom he 
constantly visits and assists in its discharge. He has the task of organizing new schools, especially in hamlets, known as 
**barrios," which are separated from the town centers. A great part of the time of the supervising teacher is spent in school 
visitation, traveling sometimes on foot or by horse and vehicle, and sometimes by banca or canoe. As a part of their duty, 
these teachers have to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the geography of their districts. They must know every hamlet 
and road, and must thoroughly understand the social composition of the community where they are working. This is work 
which can obviously only be done by a man. For this reason, the greater majority of the teaching force are men. In many 
cases, however, a, man and wife are assigned together to a town, the man carrying on the work of supervision and the woman 
the instruction of the advanced classes in the central municipal school. 

Most of these teachers rent their own homes in the town centers, having their own establishments and servants, which 
can be maintained at moderate expense, according to American standards. At other times the American teacher, if alone, 
boards with some Filipino family. Traveling expenses of the supervisory teachers in their work are paid for by the Bureau 
of Education. 

Appointments of teachers in the United States are now made exclusively from an eligible list certified by the Philippine 
Civil Service Board as a result of examinations conducted in the United States or the Philippines. Those appointed contract for two 
years' service in the Islands: their traveling expenses to Manila are paid, and, in order to protect the government, an amount equiv- 
alent to this is deducted from their salaries at the rate of ten per cent per month until the total cost to the government has 
been repaid. Upon the completion of two years* satisfactory service the amount thus deducted is returned to the teachers. 
At the end of three years' satisfactory service the teacher may resign and receive half salary for thirty days and full pay for any 
vacation that immediately follows the resignation. If he elects to remain in the service but desires to return to the United States on 
leave he may be granted such leave on full pay for the vacation period of his division at present ten weeks, with sixty days' half 
salary covering the average time going and returning. The school year is uniform throughout the Islands, and is at present fixed 
at forty weeks, with twelve weeks* vacation, ten of which are consecutive during the months of April, May, and June, 
and two at the Christmas holidays. These ten weeks* spring vacation allow teachers to visit nearby Oriental countries and 
give them a chance to be refreshed by change of climate and scenes. The emoluments and opportunities of the service have 
called forth a class of young men and young women who are products of the best American homes and universities. 
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OUR NEW PHILIPPINE CURRENCY 

By E. >A/. KEMMERER, Chief of the Division of the Currency, 

[This article is prescribed by the General Superintendent for use by teachers in connection with the work in Civil Govern- 
ment in Grade VI — Ed. 

This article is an attempt to explain briefly and in the simplest language possible, for the benefit of pupils in the public 
schools, the reasons for the establishment of the gold standard in the Philippines. To this end only a few points have been touched 
upon, and many qualifying statements, that for mature readers would be necessary in the interest of perfect accuracy, have been 
omitted in the belief that for the purpose for which the article is intended they would be of little value, and would serve merely to 
confuse rather than to instruct. — E. W. K.] 



Everybody in the Philippines knows that in less 
than two years' time the money of the Philippine Islands 
has been entirely changed. Two years ago the currency 
of the Islands comprised Mexican money, Spanish and 
Spanish-Filipino money, United States money, Chinese 
money, and copper coins from many different countries. 
All those various kinds of money, except United States 
money, we are accustomed to call local currency, or some- 
times simply ''Mex." Two years ago there was in the 
Philippines between thirty-five and forty million pesos 
of this local currency or ''Mex.*' I wonder if you can 
appreciate how much money that means. Perhaps I 
can help you by an illustration. If the money were all 
Mexican pesos, and if a man who was an expert counter 
of money should work eight hours a day every day ex- 
cept Sundays it would take him very nearly a year to 
count thirty-five million pesos, and if they were medio 
pesos instead of pesos, it would probably take him over 
three years. Thirty-five million Mexican pesos would 
weigh about 930 long tons, and if laid down side by side 
would make a line about 828 miles long, or about the 
distance from the extreme northern end of Luzon to the 
extreme southern end of Mindanao, a distance nearly 
200 miles greater than from Manila to Hongkong. 
Nearly all this old local currency has now been taken 
out of circulation and shipped out of the country. Part 
of it has gone to Hongkong and China, and about fifteen 
million pesos have been shipped to the United States 
where they are being melted down and recoined into new 
Philippine money. It may be interesting to know that 
a large part of our new Philippine coins are made of the 
same silver that was contained in the Spanish- FiUpino 
coins we were using a year or so ago. Perhaps the very 
peso you have in your pocket now is made out of 
Spanish-Filipino money you spent years ago. 

Why, you may ask, should the Philippine Govern- 
ment withdraw all the old money from circulation, and 
put new money in its place? Why was not the old 
money just as good as the new money? 

Before answering this question let us try to answer 



a few other questions. First, what is money good for? 
Why do we need to have money at all? We cannot eat 
money, nor drink it, nor wear it for clothes; we cannot 
use much of it for ornaments without so defacing it that 
it ceases to be money; we cannot bum it for fuel, nor 
make houses of it. What, then, is it good for? Why does 
everyone want money? You will say it is good to spend, 
and you are right. When you spend money you buy 
things with it, and everything you buy somebody else 
must sell. Suppose you should go down town and sell 
ten dozen eggs to a storekeeper for two pesos, and then 
you should give the two pesos to another storekeeper 
for a hat; when you went down town you would have 
had the eggs, when you returned home you would have 
had the hat. The money would have simply been the means 
you used to exchange the eggs for the hat. This shows 
what we mean when we say that money is a medium of 
exchange. We receive it for the things we sell and we 
pay it for the things we buy, and by means of it we in- 
directly exchange the things we sell for the things we 
buy. 

Another use of money, and one which is the direct 
outcome of the one just mentioned is that it serves as 
a measure of value. You all know what a measure is : a 
vara stick or a meter stick is a measure of length, a quart 
measure or a liter measure is a measure of capacity, and a 
pound weight or a gram weight is a measure of weight. If 
you say a room is five meters long you mean that it is 
five times as long as a meter stick ; if you say a man is 
six feet tall you mean that his height is six times the 
length of a foot ruler. 

Anything that can be exchanged and that people 
want, and would be willing to work for, we call wealth, 
and all wealth has value. Horses, carriages, clothes, 
food, jewels, in fact everything that people buy and sell 
has value. All things that are bought and sold are 
bought and sold at some price, and the price tells how 
much money the thing is worth ; when you say a piece of 
cloth is worth two pesos, you measure the value of the 
cloth by the money, just as you measure its length by 
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a meter stick when you say it is two meters long. The 
pe30 is the mea$ure of value just as the meter stick is 
the measure of length. 

People who have money can always exchange it for 
other things; they can spend it for food, for clothes, for 
houses, for jewelry, for travel, for servants, or for many 
other things. Because money is so durable and because 
people who have it can buy so many kinds of things 
with it, those who receive it often save it in order to spend 
it after a while. They bury it, put it in strong boxes, 
or, much better, deposit it in the banks where they can 
get interest for it. If they should keep rice or tobacco 
very long it would spoil and they would not be able to 
exchange it for other things when they wanted to; 
if they should keep jewelry they might not be able to 
find at the right time people who would want to buy 
the kind of jewelry they had; but if they keep their 
wealth in the form of money they are always certain of 
being able to exchange it for the things they want. Mon- 
ey is very durable, everybody wants it, and it can always 
be exchanged for other things. Because people who 
wish to save for the future so often keep their wealth 
in the form of money rather than in other things money 
is said to be a storehouse of value. People keep their 
wealth to be used in the future in the form of money just 
as they keep their grain that is to be used in the future 
in storehouses. 

A little while ago I spoke of money as a medium of 
exchange, because it was used as a medium to buy and 
sell things with. Suppose a man buys something and, 
instead of paying cash for it when he buys it, "gets 
trusted*' for it, or, in other words, agrees to pay for 
it sometime afterwards; in that case we say the pay- 
ment is put off, postponed or deferred. A deferred- 
payment is a debt. Debts are paid by means of 
money and when money is used to pay debts it is said 
to serve as a standard of deferred payments. 

Money has many other kinds of uses, but they are 
all closely related to the four that have been mentioned. 
The four important uses of money, then, are : 

(i) As a medium of exchange, or to buy and sell 
things with. 

(2) As a measure of value, or to measure the value 
of things with, just as we measured the length of things 
by means of a vara stick. 

(3) As a storehouse of value, or as a means of 
storing up wealth for the future, because if you save 
money you can buy all sorts of things with it when 
you want to. 

(4) As a standard of deferred payments, or to pay 
debts with. 

We generally think of money as being in the shape 
of roimd flat disks and made of gold, silver, nickel or 
copper. But not all money is of this kind. The ancient 
Greeks used cattle for money; the Chinese thousands 
of years ago used knives arid bundles of cloth. Tobacco, 
rice> shells, skins of animals, dried fish, and many other 
things have often been used as money. But nowadays 



nothing except gold, silver, nickel, copper, and paper 
are used for money among civilized people. Why do 
we not now use such things as carabao, rice, deerskin, 
and shells for money just as people used to do? The 
answer is simple; it is because we have found that gold 
and silver and copper make much better money. 

What, then, you may ask, are the qualities of good 
money? What makes one kind of money good money 
and another kind of money bad money? There are 
very many qualities that good money must have, but I 
will only have time to tell you of two of the more impor- 
tant ones, and in doing so I will try to show you why 
the new Philippine money is a better money for the 
Philippine Islands than the old Mexican money was. 

In the first place, money must not be too heavy. 
The ancient Spartans made their money out of iron. 
But iron would be altogether too heavy to make good 
money today. One would have to use a wagon to carry 
enough iron money to buy a pair of shoes; on the other 
hand money must not be too light. Did you ever see a 
Spanish-Filipino gold peso? If you have you know that 
it is so tiny that one can hardly handle it, and that if 
you were carrying one in your pocket you would have 
to be very careful or you would lose it. The gold that 
is in one of these gold pesos, however, is worth more 
than the silver contained in two silver pesos. Suppose 
we should take a gold peso and cut it up into ten equal 
parts, and then should take one of those very tiny pieces 
and make a coin out of it; that coin would be a gold 
peseta and would be about the value of a new Philippine 
peseta. It would be so small that you could not use it 
at all for money. Money, then, you see, should not be 
too heavy nor too light. If you wish to pay out a large 
amount of money like several thousand dollars, paper 
money or gold money is the best kind to use, because a 
thousand dollars of gold or paper money is not very 
heavy and can be easily handled; if, on the other hand, 
you have small payments to make, silver and copper 
coins are more convenient. Here you see one important 
advantage of our new money over the old money. Large 
sums of money are now usually paid by means of our 
new Philippine silver certificates. A thousand Mexican 
pesos weigh about sixty pounds, a thousand pesos in 
ten-pesos certificates weigh about three ounces and a 
quarter, and, as soon as our new 500-peso certificates are 
issued, it will require only two certificates to make a 
thousand pesos. The new Philippine certificate is one 
of the most convenient and attractive forms of paper 
money ever made, and it has proven so popular among 
the Filipino people that there are now over ten million 
pesos of these certificates in circulation. 

There is another quality of good money, however, 
which is more important than any other, and that quality 
is what we call stability of value. By stability of value 
we mean unchangeability of value. It was said a little 
while ago that money was a measure of value just as a 
vara stick was a measure of length. The length of a 
vara stick, you know, never changes. Let us suppose 
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now that all the vara sticks that people in the Philippines 
used to measure things with were made of rubber, and 
that their lengths changed every day, so that when a 
woman went into a store to buy cloth she would never 
know how much cloth she would get for a vara. Suppose 
that a merchant should import a thousand varas of cloth 
from Japan, that the cloth should cost him a yen a vara. 
(A yen is the same value as a new PhiHppine peso, or 
fifty cents gold.) Suppose that he should know that 
the freight and duty and other expenses would cost him 
fifty cents on each vara, and that he could sell the cloth 
in Manila for two pesos a vara, and thus make a medio 
peso on each vara. Suppose, however, that just before 
the cloth arrived the Manila vara stick should begin to 
grow longer, and it should continue growing longer until 
it was four feet long instead of three feet. The piece of 
cloth that the merchant bought for a thousand varas 
and that cost him altogether fifteen hundred pesos 
(i,ooo yen for the cloth and 500 pesos for freight, duty, 
etc.) would then only contain 750 varas according to 
the new Manila vara stick, and if he sold the cloth at 
two pesos a vara as he planned, instead of making five 
hundred pesos as he expected, he would not make a cent. 
He would have paid fifteen hundred pesos to get the cloth, 
and if he sold it at two pesos a vara, and only had 750 
varas, instead of the 1,000 he paid for, he would receive 
just fifteen hundred pesos for the cloth. All his trouble 
would have been for nothing. Let us now go one step 
farther and suppose that not only the vara stick, but 
all other kinds of measures used in the Philippine Islands 
were made of rubber, so that they were continually 
changing in size, that while the vara sticks were chang- 
ing in length, all the quart and Hter and ganta measures 
were daily expanding and contracting, the pound and 
the kilogram were continually changing in weight, that 
the sizes of the cavan and the picul were fluctuating 
widely, and that all other kinds of measures were under- 
going similar changes; how under such circumstances 
do you think business would be affected ? Do you imagine 
that merchants would be very sure of their profits? Do 
you not think they would charge their customers much 
higher prices in order to protect themselves from losing 
money? 

What has this to do with the new PhiHppine money, 
you ask? Let us see. You measure cloth by the vara, 
groceries by the pound, liquor by the liter or the ganta, 
rice by the ganta or the picul, etc., but all these things 
have value, they are bought and sold, and the value of 
all of them is measured by money. You say the cloth is 
worth a peso a vara, rice six pesos a picul, and the wine 
three pesos a quart, etc. Do you not see, therefore, that, 
if the peso should be a bad measure of value and if the 
value of the peso were continually changing, it 
would be much the same as if all the other kinds of 
measures were made of rubber and were continually 
changing in size or weight, because the peso is used to 
measure the value of everything that is bought and 
sold? 



Let us take again the illustration, of the merchant 
who imports cloth from Japan. He buys a thousand 
varas of cloth in Japan; the cloth costs him one yen 
(a peso) a vara, and the freight, duty, and other ex- 
penses connected with bringing it to the Philippines 
cost twenty-five cents gold a vara. We will suppose 
that the length of the vara-stick does not change at all, 
but that the money of the Philippine Islands were 
Mexican money as it used to be. The money of Japan 
is gold money, and .the Japanese yen is the same value 
as the new Philippine peso. Suppose that when the 
merchant ordered the cloth in Japan, "Mex" was at one 
for one, or in other words that a Mexican peso was 
the same value as a Japanese yen. If the merchant 
should sell his cloth in the Philippines for two pesos 
a vara, and the peso was the same value as the yen, he 
would receive 2,000 pesos for his cloth. Of this sum 
he would pay 250 gold or 500 pesos for freight, duties, 
etc. ; he would pay i ,000 pesos for a bank draft for i ,000 
yen to be sent to Japan, to pay the merchant there who 
sold him the cloth, and he would have 500 pesos left as his 
profit. Suppose, on the other hand, that after the mer- 
chant had ordered the cloth, the value of the Mexican 
peso in Manila had begun to fall, and that it had gone 
from two to one to 2.10, then to 2.20, to 2.40 and finally 
to 2.60. The merchant would receive as before two 
thousand pesos "Mex*' for his cloth in Manila. But 
if he had to pay his freight and duties in gold, it would 
take two pesos and sixty cents to pay for every dollar 
gold he owed for freight and duties; the 250 dollars gold 
he owed would then cost him 650 pesos; for his bank draft 
of a thousand yen to pay the merchant in Japan he would 
have to pay at the rate of a peso and thirty cents 
for each yen, or 1,300 pesos. Altogether the cloth 
would cost him 1,950 pesos, instead of 1,500 as he had 
expected, and his expected profit of 500 pesos would 
have dwindled to fifty pesos. If ''Mex.'' had fallen much 
more he would have actually lost money instead of 
gained. 

Of course if the Mexican peso had gone up in value, 
so that the rate was 1.90 or 1.80, instead of down, the 
merchant would have made a proportionately higher 
profit, because the money he would have received for 
his cloth would have been more valuable money than 
that which he had paid for it. 

Let us take another illustration. Suppose I should 
borrow ten Mexican pesos of you when **Mex.'' was very 
cheap, and when I could buy, for example, only three 
gantas of rice for a peso. Suppose I should spend the ten 
pesos, and buy thirty gantas of rice, and suppose that 
the year after I should pay you back the ten pesos, when 
the peso was more valuable and when you could buy 
four gantas of rice for a peso, if you should buy forty 
gantas of rice with the ten pesos,you would really be get- 
ting forty gantas of rice back whereas I would only have 
received thirty gantas. 

Suppose the value of the money should increase 
so that not only the price of rice but the prices of every- 
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thing should fall, and that a peso would buy more of 
everything than it would when I borrowed the money, 
then I would be paying you back (in addition to the 
interest) much more than you loaned me, because the same 
amount of money would buy more things than it would 
before. In that case you would gain and I would lose. If 
on the other hand the money were to go down in value so 
that it wouldn't buy so much as it would when I borrowed 
it, then 1 would be paying you back less than you loaned 
me and you would be the loser and 1 the gainer. The 
only fair kind of money, I think you can see, would be 
one whose value was not always changing. In that 
case a person would pay back money of the same value as 
that he borrowed. 

Now you can see why Mexican money was bad 
money. It was bad, because its value was always 
changing. You know that sometimes you could buy two 
pesos Mexican for a dollar gold, sometimes 2.20, some- 
times 2 40, and at one time more than 2.70. Many peo- 
ple thought that the value of gold was changing, but 
they were mistaken, the value of gold changes very 
little, while that of Mexican money changes almost 
every day. A gold dollar would buy more Mex- 
ican money when the rate was 2.70 than when it 
was 2.10, not because the gold dollar had become more 
valuable, but because the Mexican peso had become less 
valuable. Those of you who have ridden on a railroad 
train know that it sometimes seems as if the houses, 
fences and telegraph poles were moving, when it is 
really only the train that is moving while they are stand- 
ing still. It is the same way with Mexican money and 
gold; it appeared to be the gold that was changing, be- 
cause we used to say gold was 2.20, 2.40, or 2.60, etc., but 
it was really the Mexican money that changed, while 
the gold changed very little. 

The new Philippine peso contains no more silver 
than the old Mexican peso; in fact, not quite so much. 
But the Mexican peso was not supported by gold. 
No government agreed to give gold for the old pesos. 
The actual value of the silver in them determined 
their value; so the real value of the Mexican peso 
changed nearly every day as the price of silver changed. 
Now the paper in a ten peso Philippine certificate is 
not worth much, but any one can bring it to the 
Treasury and obtain ten silver pesos in exchange. 
Thus, the paper on which a bank check is written is 
of little value, yet it is worth the amount written 
upon it if it is given by a man who has an equal 
amount deposited in bank. The silver in a Philippine 
peso is not worth fifty cents gold, but the PhiHppines 
government keeps in New York a bank deposit of 
several millions in gold, and will give for one thousand 
pesos a check on this deposit for five hundred dollars 
gold. This is done at the Philippine treasury in Manila, 
and the only charge is seventy-five cents on each 
hundred dollars to pay for transferring the money to 
New York. For these reasons the Philippine peso has 



always the same value as fifty cents gold regardless 
of the current value of the silver it contains. 

We have said that money has four important uses: 
(i) A medium of exchange , (2) A measure of value, (3) 
A storehouse of value y and (4) A standard of deferred 
payment . 

Mexican money was a bad medium of exchange be- 
cause it was heavy and cumbersome ; it was a bad meas- 
ure of value, because its value was always changing; it 
was a bad standard of deferred payments, that is, a bad 
money to pay debts with, because on account of its 
changing value the debtor did not pay back money of 
the same value as that he borrowed ; if he paid back better 
money he lost and the creditor gained, if he paid back 
worse money, he gained and the ci editor lost. It 
was a sort of gamble. 

Mexican money was a bad storehouse of value for 
the same reason. People who saved Mexican money for 
any long period of time generally found that their money 
had grown less valuable while they were saving it. Thirty- 
five years ago a Mexican dollar was worth a little more 
than a gold dollar was. Now it is worth less than half 
as much. There are people in the Philippine Islands 
who deposited money in banks in Manila when the Mex- 
ican dollar was worth as much or more than a gold 
dollar, only to find that thirty-five years after it had 
become worth only about forty cents gold. A store- 
house in which durable merchandise lost value in that 
way would not be considered a very good storehouse. 

Mexican money then was a bad money for the Fili- 
pino people in that it failed to perform well any of the 
important functions or uses of money. 

For these reasons the Government of the Philippine 
Islands has introduced the new Philippine currency. 
There are now over twenty-six million pesos of the new 
money in circulation in the Islands. It is not, like the 
Mexican money, a foreign money, but is the own money 
of the Philippine Islands. It is upon a gold standard 
like the moneys of nearly all the great nations of the world. 
It is not inconvenient and cumbersome like the old money, 
because anyone can have his money either in the form 
of paper, silver, nickel or copper just as he wishes. 
The new Philippine money is therefore a good medium 
of exchange, a good measure of value, a good standard 
of deferred payments, and a good storehouse of value. 
If you save the new Philippine money, it will not be 
worth less when you want to spend it. If you loan it, 
it will not be worth less when it is paid back to you. 
There is no danger of the Philippine peso ever becoming 
worth less than fifty cents gold. Philippine currency 
is in fact one of the very best-secured moneys in the 
world. In every silver peso of the new money there is 
now^ over ninety-two centavos worth of silver, while the 
Government at present holds in reserve for the redemption 
of the twenty-six million or more pesos in circulation, 
the equivalent of over seven million dollars of United 
States gold. There is no other currency in the world 
so well secured. 
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TYPICAL REPORTS FROM TWO DIVISIONS 

By JAMES D. BARRY, Union, and JAMES L. SIBLEY, Masbate 

[Had space and time permitted, this number, the last one of the school year, would contain a general summary of the 
work of the year in all divisions. Since the report of the General Superintendent in September last, notable advance has been 
made along many lines. To bring the account of such work up to date a general revitw of progress was planned, with special 
attention to be given to school gardening, tool work, domestic science, etc., lints which have developed very differently under 
different conditions and in which a comparison of methods arid results would be particularly helpful. But so large is the field, 
and so many are the very praiseworthv and interesting bits of recent work which have bten reported hem time to time to the 
General Superintendent, that it was found to be out of the question to prepaie on short notice a general account of progress 
which would be complete and do justice to all. That will require another *'annual repott.** 

In lieu of such a general article there are presented herewith two individual letters which may be taken as somewhat 
typical of the entire field. It is proposed that these letters shall open a series of similar contributions to be continued through- 
out next year, each number of The Phiuppine Teacher to contain such '*notes of progress" frcm two or Ihree divisions. In 
justice to the writers of the following excellent letters it should be said that they have written quite informally and without 
any such general purpose in mind. — Ed.] 



board, and with his corps of teachers, native and Ameri- 
can ; the provincial board does likewise with the municipal 
officials ; the supervising teachers transmit this influence 
to their native assistants and to the parents; and so, 
wider and wider, even to the remotest hamlet of the 
little province of Union, is spread an interest in educa- 
tion that is 
working a great, 
silent, bloodless 
revolution with- 
in its borders. 

It was not 
always thus in 
Union. It is 
only within the 
past year and 
a half that the 
schools have 
become part of 
the life of the 
people. The 
following figures 
are too signifi- 
cant to need 
further com- 
AMERICAN TEACHERS OF LA UNION PROVINCE ment Enrol- 

Standing, from left to right, Alfred E. Wood, E. F. Williams, J. A. McReynolds, Henry ment February, 
Wise, E. C. Ja-nison, Mrs. Jamison, Lieut. Sullivan, P. C, William Ropenkians. Amos E. ' o -c^ u 

Allen, J. W. Johnson, E. J. Gibbons, W. R.Young, J. H. Evans, E. S. Kerr, V.H. Gregg. 1903, 3,984 jl^eb- 

Seated, C. H. Magee, Division Superintendent, Mrs. Henry Wise, Mrs. E. A. Paiker, r uary , 1904, 
Hon. Joaquin Luna, Governor, W. B. Burt. ^' 

On the ground, W. G. Frisbie, E. A. Parker, James D. Barry. 9,260, l^ebruary, 

1905, 14,674. 

The population of Union, according to the recent 
official census, is 127,689 inhabitants, distributed 
through 410 barrios. The school population is 
estimated at 22,554. Of this number, 14,674 are now 
(February) enrolled in the public schools, that is, over 
65 per cent of the children of school age. In 1903, in 
the month of February, there was less than 18 percent 
of the school population enrolled. 

The division consists of eight districts, under as 
many supervising teachers. There are altogether nine- 
teen American teachers engaged in the division, and 
eleven of these are at work in the primary municipal 
schools either as instructors or as supervising teachers. 



A LETTER FROM UNION 

If you were to enter the province of Union at Santo 
Tomas, beyond the Pangasinan border, and travel all 
the way to Bangar, to the hither bank of that rocky 
stream that cuts it off from Ilocos Sur, you wou d be 
struck at every turn of the road with one fact that stands 
out above all 
others. It is not 
the cheerfulness 
you see reflected 
in the faces of 
the inhabitants 
that, famed as 
it is, takes only 
a secondary 
place, nor is it 
the peacefulness 
that prevails, 
early and late, 
along that dusty 
road, nor yet is 
it the industry 
of whole families 
planting and 
watering and 
caring for acres 
and acres of 
tobacco. Those 
things are sur- 
face indications 
of an inner con- 
tent, but far more conspicuous and far more prominent 
than those is the interest of all in the public schools. 

This interest you see in the people and in the officials, 
both municipal and provincial. Everything, you 
begin to think, is done with relation to the schools. 
From the little children that Hsp their salutations 
to you in English to the energetic provincial gov- 
ernor, whose brain is ever busy with some plan 
for the progress of his people, it is the same idea 
that holds them all. 

Perhaps there is no other division where such perfect 
co-operation exists all along the line. The division super- 
intendent works in complete harmony with the provincial 
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There are eight American teachers engaged in giving 
intermediate and secondary instruction in the provin- 
cial high school at San Fernando and the intermediate 
school at Namacpacan. Besides these there are eleven 
native insular teachers and one hundred and seventeen 
municipal teachers who are assisted in their labors by 
fifty-two aspirantes teaching without pay. The total 
number of barrio schools is forty-four. 

When the American teachers first took hold of the 
work in Union, back in 1901, there were very few school- 
houses — in fact, there cannot be said to have been any 
schoolhouses, as the American teachers then understood 
the term. Revolutions and earthquakes had razed 
them level with the ground, almost every one. General 
J. Franklin Bell, whose fame in Union lies mostly in 
his devotion to the cause of education, set to work to 
repair the damage, and from the time of his coming to 



division. He has exhorted the people to do everything 
they can for schools, and his example is followed generally. 
Mr. F. B. Parsons, the provincial treasurer, has been 
very helpful in his department, and the same can be 
said of Mr. B. H. Burrell, the provincial supervisor. It 
would be hard, indeed, to mention all the men in official 
and private life who have given efficient service in 
behalf of education in Union Province. 

There are no "kickers" among the teachers of Union. 
They are cheerful workers. It is safe to say that they do 
as much and require as little pressure from above as 
any other body of teachers in the Islands. This circum- 
stance, observable by all, is due not only to the quality 
of the teachers themselves but to the genial disposition 
and unfailing courtesy of the Division Superintendent. 
The accompanying picture does not show them to be 
a particularly disgruntled lot. 
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"PRACTICAI, AGRICUI.TURK" AT MASBATE. 

the present the work has been progressing slowly but 
surely to completion. During the past year two new 
central school buildings have been begun, and nineteen 
new barrio schoolhouses have been completed, mostly by 
voluntary subscription, and the sound of the axe is still 
heard in the forests of Rosario, where giant trees are 
being felled for schools. 

The municipaUties of Union are, almost without 
exception, too poor to pay for this extensive work, but 
there are willing hands enough to carry it on. The hope 
is felt that before the next school year is ended every 
town in Union will have its well-built and well-equipped 
schoolhouse. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Provincial 
Governor, Hon. Joaquin Luna, for the enthusiasm that 
prevails everywhere in favor of schools. With the Divi- 
sion Superintendent, Mr. C. H. Magee, he has traveled 
often over rough trails, to every barrio school of the 
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STUDENTS MAKING A CHAIR. MASBATE. 

The school year 1904-5 closes in Union Province 
with higher hopes than have ever been entertained be- 
fore. The children want the schools, the parents want 
the schools, the officials want them, and the teachers 
are always ready. You can see no cloud in the horizon 
at any point in Union Province. 



A LETTER FROM MASBATE 

The people of Masbate Province are daily increasing 
their interest in school work. One proof of this is 
given in the following table, which shows a comparison 
of the attendance in the years 1903 and 1904. 

Total attendance in schools of the province : 
1903- 1904. 

August, 428. August, 2585. 

September, 598. September, 2785. 

October, 859. October, 2984. 
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November, 869. November, 3149. 

December, 823. December, 3154. 

Schools were opened this year in three \nunicipal- 
ities of the province in which no schools were Organized 
last year. We have eight American teachers, three 
of whom are doing supervising work. These are Messrs. 
Hanlin, Norseworthy, and Spalabury. The primary 
schools in the town of Masbate are under the charge 
of Miss M. H. Smith, who is assisted by four native 
teachers. 

We were unable to hold our normal school before 
the December vacation, so a course of five weeks was 
arranged, beginning in January, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Moore. There was a full attendance, 
only five teachers being absent, and these from unavoid- 
able causes. With the return of the teachers to their 
stations at the close of the normal school a correspond- 
ence course for their instruction has been inaugurated. 
The American teachers resident in Masbate have 
formed themselves into a correspondence board. This 
board prepares and cor- 
rects papers for the benefit 
of all the Filipino teachers 
and aspirantes in the prov- 
ince. It is believed that a 
great deal of help can be 
given in • this way. The 
Division Superintendent 
will conduct examinations 
on this work as he makes 
his tours of visitation. The 
Filipino teachers are real- 
izing that they need more 
preparation for their work, 
and they have suggested of 
themselves that they be 
allowed to attend a normal 
school of twice the length 
of the present session on half salary. This we regard 
as a hopeful sign. 

Masbate is a small province, but we are getting 
well equipped for work in the secondary courses in the 
provincial high school. Military instruction, music and 
industrial work are included in the regular course of 
study. The students are organized into a battalion of 
four companies and receive instruction three times a week. 
This work is under the direction of Mr. E. I. Shortess, act- 
ing principal of the school. The cadets are being pro- 
vided with caps and uniforms, and a subscription has been 
made for the purchase of instruments for a cadet band. 
The people of Masbate have contributed five hundred 
pesos which has been used in the purchase of a new 
piano for the school. Instruction in both vocal and 
instrumental music will be given by Mr. Louis Barlet. 

The industrial work has been put under the charge 
of the writer. Once a week each of the 140 students 
is required to devote a half-day to industrial work. This 
work is divided into agriculture and manual training. 



CHII^DREN WITH VEGETaBI^ES FROM THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 



We have a school garden adjoining the school building 
in which we are growing with success about a dozen 
varieties of American vegetables adapted to this climate. 
A full supply of hoes, rakes, and forks, enough to supply 
a class of twenty, has been sent us from the office of the 
General Superintendent. These have greatly stimulat- 
ed the work. All the young people are interested and 
constantly ask for new seeds. A number have planted 
gardens of their own at their homes, and this is the aim 
of our work — to encourage them to plant for themselves — 
as space will not admit of a patch for each child within 
the limits of the school garden. And it may well be 
stated here that if any reader of this article cares to 
help the work by sending us any new seed, either flower 
or vegetable, he may be sure that it will be gratefully 
received and the sender will receive a letter from the 
student who plants it telling of the result. Masbate 
is in great need of such stimulus to work in agriculture. 
Her people formerly depended wholly upon cattle- 
raising for their sustenance, 
and these the rinderpest 
have destroyed. 

In manual training the 
boys have devoted them- 
selves to the making of 
clay pots, bejuco chairs, 
and some work with wood. 
We are in need of a com- 
plete set of wood-working 
tools, and, until these arrive, 
cannot undertake work 
which requires more than 
a pocket knife or a chisel. 
The girls have made hats 
and mats of buree, and are 
at present engaged in needle- 
work. We intend that they 
shall start the weaving of pifia and jusi as soon as we 
can secure the looms. 

The province gave us the use of an old building 
formerly used as a jail, and it has been repaired and 
cleaned by the students themselves in order to serve 
as an industrial shop. This will be the center of indus- 
trial activity until the new buildings are erected for 
the provincial school. The students have shown 
themselves very willing to work, from making a chair 
in the shop to dragging logs with a carabao in the 
school garden. In connection with the provincial school 
there is a dormitory which accommodates eighteen boys, 
where they are under the personal supervision of one of 
the teachers and where they are boarded for ten pesos per 
month. 

The general conditions in the province may be,' 

summ^(i up, literally as well as figuratively, by the quo-^ 

tatio^i: **They have abandoned the sword for the plow- 5- 

share I|ll4 have mad^ |^ workshop out of the jaif v- 

Tte following incident is typical of our contintte<t o 
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growth in attendance in the primary schools: On the 
twentieth of last October Mr. Hanlin opened a school 
in the barrio of Claveria on the island of Burias. He 
arrived about nine in the morning and the people had 
received no notice of his coming. The teniente was 
asked to prepare the old tribunal to serve for school 
purposes, and to publish a bandillo informing the people 
that an American teacher had arrived and that school 
would begin at two in the afternoon. The bandillo 



A SCHOOL LEAGUE FOR MANILA 

The following letter from Mr. Eaton should accom- 
plish its purpose without much added help from The 
Philippine Tkacher. In another column is reported 
the formation of such a league in Masbate, Albay, and 
Sorsogon, and reports of similar plans have come in 
from other parts of the provinces. The Manila schools 
should certainly do as well. The recent series of games 
between the Liceo de Manila and the Philippine Normal 



was duly pubHshed, but at two o'clock no pequenas School showed an abundance of spirit among the boys, 

were in sight. The honor of the town was at stake, and scarcely less among the girls. No American school 

however, so about three several women appeared on teams ever had more vociferous support from their 

the scene dragging by the hand a group of howling young- school fellows. In the final game of this series the 



sters, who cried ''Ma- 
raot ang Americano, 
naga caon sinbata!'* 
which means in plain 
English that the Amer- 
ican is a bogey-man and 
will eat children. Their 
fears were finally al- 
layed, however, and 
they were initiated into 
the mysteries of school- 
life and civilization by 
"making strokes" and 
singing the ''A, B, C," 
— two terms well known 
to the profession. Upon 
learning that the show 
was really being con- 
ducted without the 
gnashing of teeth on 
infant limbs, more 
''picks" allowed their 
curiosity to conquer 
their fears and ventur- 
ed in. During the 
afternoon the roll went 
up to thirty-five and 
it has continued to in- 
crease ever since. The 
Filipino teacher in 
charge at Claveria now 
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CADET BATTALION AT DRILL. 




CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 



Normal School won a 
beautiful silver cup 
donated by El Renaci- 
miento. Reports which 
have come from Amer- 
ica are most encour- 
aging with reference to 
the physical condition 
of the Filipino pupils 
there. Almost without 
exception they have 
increased in weight and 
strength and general 
vigor. Mr. Sutherland, 
the Superintendent, at- 
tributes this improve- 
ment to participation 
in American games. 
It remains to be seen 
whether the same 
games, played in the 
Philippines, will not 
have the same beneficial 
effect. Young men with 
an education to use for 
good purposes are the 
most valuable posses- 
sion of the Filipino 
people today, and they 
will need allthestrength 
they can get in their 
school d ays for the work 



has nearly a hundred enrolled, and the children are which awaits them. Mr. Eaton's desire for more athletic 
doing good work. competition between the schools should be fulfilled. 



A recent letter from Mr. Sibley mentions that an 
annual baseball meet has been arranged by Albay, Sor- 
sogon, and Masbate Provinces. The games are to take 
place at Sorsogon. Judge Trent and the officials of 
Albay and Sorsogon have offered a silver cup valued 
at -P-ioo to be played for each year and to be kept for 
a year by the winning team. The first games this year 
will take place at Sorsogon on the seventh and eighth 
of April. — Ed. 



Manila, March 25, 1905. 

Kditor "The Philippine Teacher," Manila, P. I. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the fact that many of the schools in the city of 
Manila and vicinity now have fully equipped and well organized 
base ball teams I would like to suggest that an effort be made 
toward the formation of a school league. Of course no games 
could be played this year but, if this suijgestion meets with favor, 
a committee could be organized to form necessary rules and 
arrange a schedule of games for next season. Hoping that you 
will assist us in this matter by placing an article in your paper I 
remain. 

Very respectfully, J. J. Eaton, 

Superintendent Philippine School 0/ Arts and Trades. 
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RECESS READINGS FOR FILIPINO TEACHERS \ 



THE EARLY LIFE OF LINCOLN 

On the 1 2th of February, 1809, Abraham Lincoln 
was born. In 18 16, the family of Lincoln moved from 
Kentucky to Spencer County, Indiana. It was a long, 
hard, weary journey. Many streams were to be forded, 
and a part of the way was through the primeval forest, 
where they were often compelled to cut their way with 
the axe. At the time of this removal the lad Abraham 
was in his eighth year, but tall, large and strong for his 
age. The first things he had learned to use were the axe 
and the rifle, and with these he was already able to render 
important assistance to his parents on the journey, and 
in building up their new home. The family settled near 
Gentryville, and built their log cabin on the top of an 
eminence which sloped gently away on every side. The 
landscape was beautiful, the soil rich, and in a short time 
some land was cleared and a crop of corn and vegetables 
raised. The struggle for life and its few comforts was in 
this wilderness a very hard one. The trials, privations, 
and hardships incident to clearing, breaking up, and 
subduing the soil and establishing a home, so far away 
from all the necessaries of life, taxed the strength and en- 
durance of all to the utmost. Bears, deer and other sorts 
of wild game were abundant, and contributed largely to 
the support of the family. 

Mrs. Lincoln, the mother of the President, was by na- 
ture refined, and of far more than ordinary intellect. Her 
friends spoke of her as being a person of marked and de- 
cided character. Hers was a strong, self-reliant spirit, 
which commanded the respect as well as the love of the 
rugged people among whom she lived. She died on the 
5th of October, 18 18, aged thirty-five years. Two chil- 
dren, Abraham, and his sister, Sarah, alone survived her. 
His mother's death made an impression on the mind 
of the son as lasting as life. She had found time amidst 
her weary toil and the hard struggle of her busy life, not 
only to teach him to read and to write, but to impress 
ineffaceably upon him that love of truth and justice, that 
perfect integrity and reverence for God, for which he was 
noted all his life. These virtues were ever associated in 
his mind with the most tender love and respect for his 
mother. "All that I am, or hope to be,'* he said, "I owe 
to my angel mother.*' 

The common free schools which now so closely follow 
the heels of the pioneer and settler in the western portions 
of the republic had not then reached Indiana. 

There were no libraries, and but few books, in the 
"back settlements" in which he lived. Among the few 
volumes which he found in the cabins of the illiterate 
families by which he was surrounded were the Bible, 
Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress," Weems' "Life of Wash- 
ington," and the poems of Robert Burns. These he 
read over and over again, until they became as familiar 
as the alphabet. 
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His father afterwards married Mrs. Sally Johnson, of 
Kentucky, a widow with three children. She was a 
noble woman, sensible, affectionate, and tenderly attached 
to her stepson. She says of him: "He read diligently. 
* * * He read everything he could lay his hands 
on, and when he came across a passage that struck him, 
he would write it down on boards, if he had no paper, and 
keep it until he had got paper. Then he would copy it, 
look at it, commit it to memory, and repeat it." He kept 
a scrap-book, into which he copied everything which 
particularly pleased him. He loved to study more than 
to hunt, although his skill with the rifle was well known, 
for while yet a boy he had brought down with his father's 
rifle, a wild turkey at which he had shot through an open- 
ing between the logs of the cabin. 

The family consisted now of his father and step- 
mother, his sister Sarah, sometimes called Nancy, the 
three children of his stepmother, and himself. The chil- 
dren all went to school together, sometimes walking four 
or five miles, and taking with them for their dinner, cakes 
made of the coarse meal of the Indian corn (maize) , and 
known as "corn-dodgers." The settlers used the phrase 
"corn-dodgers and common doings," to indicate ordinary 
fare, as distinguished from the luxury of "white bread and 
chicken fixings." In these years he wore a cap made 
from the skin of the coon or squirrel, buckskin breeches, 
a hunting shirt of deerskin, or a linsey-woolsey shirt, 
and very coarse cowhide shoes. His food was the "corn- 
dodger" and the game of the forests and prairies. The 
tools he most constantly used were the axe, the maul, 
the hoe and the plow. His life was one of constant and 
hard manual labor. 

The settlers on the frontier, both in Indiana and Illinois, 
whose homes dotted the edges of the timber, or were 
pitched along the banks of streams, were so far apart at 
that time that they could rarely see the smoke from each 
other's cabins. The mother with her own hands carded 
and spun the rolls of flax and wool on her own spinning- 
wheel. She and her daughters wove the cloth, dyed it, 
and made up the garments her children wore. The utensils 
of the farm and the furniture of the cabin were rude, 
primitive, and often home-made. Pewter plates and 
wooden trenchers were used. The tea and coffee cups 
were made of japanned tin; these, and the shells of the 
gourd, were the usual drinking-vessels. In those days 
Lincoln ate his 

"Milk and bread 
With pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 
On the door-stone, gray and rude. '■ 

Young Abraham borrowed of the neighbors and read 
every book he could hear of in the settlement within a 
wide circuit. If by chance he heard of a book that he 
had not read, he would walk many miles to borrow it. 
Among other volumes, he borrowed of one Crawford, 
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Weems' *%ife of Washington/' Reading it with the 
greatest eagerness, he took it to bed with him in the loft 
of the cabin, and read on until his nubbin of tallow candle 
had burned out. Then he placed the book between the 
logs of the cabin, that it might be at hand as soon as there 
was light enough in the morning to enable him to read. 
But during the night a violent rain came on, and he awoke 
to find his book wet through and through. Drying it as 
well as he could, he went to Crawford and told him of 
the mishap, and, as he had no money to pay for it, offered 
to work out the value of the injured volume. Crawford 
fixed the price at three days* work, and the future Pres- 
ident pulled com three daySj and thus became the owner 
of the fascinating book. He thought the labor well in- 
vested. He read, over and over again, this graphic and 
enthusiastic sketch of Washington's career, and no boy 
ever turned over the pages of Cooper's "Leather Stocking 
Tales" with more intense delight than that with which 
Lincoln read of the exploits and adventures and virtues 
of this American hero. Following his plow in breaking 
the prairie, he pondered over the story of Washington 
and longed to imitate him. 

Bred in solitude, brooding and thoughtful, he began 
very early to study the means of success, and he now set 
himself resolutely to learn, to educate himself. United 
with an intense desire to learii he had great facility in 
acquisition ; and his memory was both ready and tenacious 
enough to enable him to retain forever what he had once 
learned. His habits of study, of constant investigation 
and acquisition, he retained up to the day of his death. 
He studied EucHd, Algebra, and Latin, when traveling 
the circuit as a lawyer. He began early to exercise him- 
self in writing prose and in making speeches. One of the 
companions of his boyhood says: "He was always read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, writing poetry." "He would 
go to the store of an afternoon and evening, and his jokes 
and stories were so odd, so witty, so humorous, that all 
the people of the town would gather around him." * * * 
"He would sometimes keep his crowd until midnight." 
"He was a great reader, and a good talker." 

In practicing his speeches on political and other sub- 
jects, he made them so amusing and attractive that his 
father had to forbid his speaking during working hours, 
"for," said he, "when Abe begins to speak, all the hands 
flock to hear him." 

In March, 1826, Lincoln was seventeen years old. He 
studied, at about this time, the theory of surveying. Af- 
terwards, and after his removal to Illinois, he became 
like Washington, a good practical surveyor. 

In the spring of 1828, young Lincoln, in the employ of 
the proprietor of Gentryville, and in company with Allen, 
a son of Mr. Gentry, made a trip to New Orleans. They 
made the descent of the Mississippi in a flat-boat loaded 
with bacon and other farm produce. This was his first 
opportunity of seeing the world outside of the little settle- 
ment in which he lived. Having disposed very success- 
fully of their cargo and boat, the young adventurers re- 
tjimed; hpme by steamboat. 



Living thus on the extreme frontier, mingling with the 
rude, hard-working, simple, honest backwoodsmen, while 
he soon became superior in knowledge to all around him, 
he was at the same time an expert in the use of every im- 
plement of agriculture and woodcraft. As an axe-man 
he was unequaled. He grew up strong in body, health- 
ful in mind, with no bad habits, no stain of intemperance, 
profanity or vice. He used neither tobacco nor intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and thus living, he grew to be six feet and four 
inches high, and a giant in strength. In all athletic sports 
he had no equal. His comrades say "he could strike the 
hardest blow with axe or maul, jump higher and further, 
run faster than any of his fellows, and there was no one, 
far or near, could lay him on his back." 

Among these rough people he was always popular. He 
early developed that wonderful power of narration and 
story-telling, for which he was all his Hfe distinguished. 
This, and his kindness and good-nature, made him a wel- 
come guest at every fireside and in every cabin. 



DEDICATION SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 

Abraham Lincoln 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field, as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot 
consecrate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for whiph 
they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom — and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 



The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn : 
God's in his Heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

Robert Browning. 
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THE BROOK 

Alfred Tennyson 

[AivFRKD Tennyson, late poet laureate of England, was 
born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, England, in 1809, and died at 
Aldworth House, near Haslemere, Surrey, in 1892. Although 
he published a few youthful efiFusions along with his brother 
Charles, in a small volume entitled, "Poems by Two Brothers,*' 
his literary career may be said to date from 1830. Yet it 
was not till 1842 when he issued "English Idylls,'* that his 
poetic fame was established on an enduring basis. When 
Wordsworth died (in 1850) it was with common consent that 
the laureateship was conferred on Tennyson. Many of his poems 
are masterpieces of poetic genius.] 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
1 bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 
With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 



I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 



MY NATIVE LAND 

[Tune, *'My Maryland"] 

I 

I love my own, my native land, Philippines, My Philip- 
pines. 
To thee I give my heart and hand, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

The trees that crown thy mountains grand, 
The seas that beat upon thy strand, 
Awake my heart to thy command, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

II 

Ye islands of the Eastern sea, Philippines, My Philip- 
pines, 
Thy people we shall ever be, Philippines, My Philip- 
pines. 

Our fathers lived and died in thee 
And soon shall come the day when we 
Lie down with them, at God's decree, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

Ill 

Yet still beneath thy ardent sky, Philippines, My 

Philippines, 
More numerous sons shall live and die, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

In them shall breathe the purpose high 
The glorious day to bring more nigh 
When all may sing, without a sigh, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

IV 

Thy past has little known of peace, Philippines, My 

Philippines, 
From want and war without release, Philippines, My 
Philippines. 

Then speed the day when evils cease 
And happiness for thee increase. 
Thy day of plenty and of peace, Philippines, My Philip- 
pines. 

P. F. JERNKGAN, 
Philippine Normal School. 
Oct. 13, 1904. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY AND EVERYDAY LIFE 

By GEORGE W. BEATTIE. 

A cours^e in elementary chemistry consists primarily 
in a development of the simple and fundamental laws of 
the science. In accomplishing this the student is famil- 
iarized with the appearance, source of supply and behavior 
of the more important chemical elements and compounds. 
The instructor illustrates his lectures by numerous experi- 
ments and in the laboratory the student acquires an inti- 
mate acquaintance with chemical processes and learns to 
interpret an experiment. Later study in chemistry fol- 
lows two somewhat divergent lines, viz : (1) pure chemistry 
in which the student is chiefly concerned in the advance- 
ment of the science, leaving to others the task of making 
use of the newly discovered principles or facts; (2) tech- 
nical or applied chemistry in which the student takes the 
results obtained by other investigators and applies them 
to common use. Pure science is characteristic of the uni- 
versity idea, while technical chemistry as a branch of 
applied science is more representative of the professional 



phosphates by the application of sulphuric acid, the rota- 
tion of crops with the introduction of leguminous plants 
to appropriate nitrogen from the air. Agriculture also 
involves the use of the poisonous gas in destroying inju- 
rious scale insects and the protection of growing plants 
from insects by applying poisons in the form of sprays and 
powders, and chemistry can throw light on the conditions 
on which their safe employment depends. 

Copra is an important product of the Philippines and 
its large use in soap-making suggests the magnitude of the 
carbonate of soda industry with its incidental production 
of hydrochloric acid. Likewise the possibility of purifying 
cocoanut oil by chemical processes and making a whole- 
some substitute for lard in cooking will bear examina- 
tion. Often chemical operations require the use of phys- 
ical apparatus, thus the sugar grower uses the polari- 
scope in testing the percentage of sugar in cane and beet 
juice. Sugar refining while largely a physical process is 
also partly chemical, lime being used to extract one class 
of impurities, carbondioxide another class, while strontium 
is employed to save residues that otherwise would be lost, 
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school or institute of technology standpoint. Even in the 
elementary stage of study the applications of a science to 
the affairs of everyday life are interesting to a student, 
giving him tangible evidence of the value of the study he 
is pursuing. 

Under conditions existing in the Philippines techni- 
cal chemistry is manifestly the branch of the science that 
will appeal the more strongly to the students since the un- 
developed state of the country and its resources afford an 
almost unlimited field for the applications of science and 
call for the prompt attention of its more favored students. 
What follows may afford suggestions for use in an ele- 
mentary course in chemistry and the introduction of such 
ideas may stimulate students to more extended study 
later. 

The prominence of agriculture gives special impor- 
tance to soil composition in determining availability for 
crops and to ferti izers which depend for their value on the 
amounts of potash, phosphorus and combined nitrogen 
that they contain. This leads to a study of the Stassfurt 
potash deposits, the leaching of wood ashes, the collection 
of saltpeter in India, the nitrate beds of South America, 
the use of bones and their transformation into soluble 



and large quantities of bone charcoal are required in 
filtering the sugar solutions. The fermented stalks of 
crushed sugar cane are used in the Philippines in the man- 
ufacture of alcohol, and nipa sap is another source of 
alcohol. The crazing effect of ''bino'^ on those who drink 
it suggests the desirability of knowing something about 
the different kinds of alcohol and which kind is relatively 
least harmful. The extensive use of rubber in rain coats, 
storm shoes and tires for carriage wheels may well lead 
to a study of the preparation of rubber from the sap 
obtained in the Philippine forests including the chemical 
combination of some of its constituents with sulphur 
in the process known as ''vulcanizing.'^ It should be 
impressed on students that the difference between a 
valuable and an unmerchantable product of tobacco, 
cacao, or ilang-ilang comes largely from the chemical 
changes induced by proper or improper methods of 
handling during the processes of growing, gathering, 
curing, refining or extracting the raw articles. 

The universal demand for illuminants gives us a local 
interest in the far away oil fields of America and Russia 
and the processes of separating the mixture known as kero- 
sene from its tarlike associates in crude petroleum — asso- 
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ciates that in turn yield gasoline for automobiles, vaseline 
for medicine, paraffine for candles and oils for lubricating 
machinery. We are likewise interested in the factories at 
Niagara where the energy of the cataract is transformed 
into electricity that in turn gives the heat necessary to 
produce the calcium carbide from which acetylene gas is 
made by the simple process of wetting with water. Some 
day perhaps the Filipino will be familiar with the coal gas 
and water gas so common in other lands, and even now he 
may see the Government laboratories supplied with gas 
made by decomposing cocoanut oil by heat. The exten- 
sive use of lime in building turns attention to the abun- 
dance of our coral rock and the kilns for its conversion into 
lime. The use of the aluminum compounds known as 
clays suggests the study of the processes of manufacturing 
the artistic and costly chinaware, the more common por- 
celain and the useful but less ornamental red pottery and 
bricks, as well as the production of the Portland cement 
that finds such extensive use in the Islands. 

The thirst induced by tropical heat and the necessity 
of protecting many articles of food from the effects of the 



The intimate relations of food to health make impor- 
tant to everyone a knowledge of the digestive operations 
which are largely chemical, and of the effects on the hu- 
man system of such food preservatives as boracic and sali- 
cyhc acids, formaldehyde, common salt, saltpeter and lime; 
of what baking powders are wholesome or injurious, and 
the kinds of food that tend to produce or diminish flesh, 
that raise or lower the temperature of the body, or that 
require longer or shorter time for digestion. The Islands 
abound in plants possessing medicinal properties, and the 
growing of plants producing quinine, opium and other 
drugs, their methods of extraction and their general effect 
on the human system are subjects for study from a 
chemical standpoint. 

Clothing is almost as important as food in determin- 
ing the health of the body and in addition to a knowledge 
of the physical laws of conductivity of heat as illustrated 
in different clothing material the student will probably 
wish to know about bleaching cloth with chlorine, dyeing 
with aniline compounds and setting colors with alum and 
other mordants. In this connection the numerous native 
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climate has made demand for many goods in bottles of 
glass. Elegant mirrors and glass vases adorn the homes 
of the rich and glassware of various kinds is found on our 
tables. Spectacles and optical instruments in general re- 
quire glasses of peculiar properties. Chemistry shows 
that the use of potash, soda, lead and the oxides of differ- 
ent metals give the desired hardness or softness, color and 
refractive qualities of glass required for various purposes, 
while the general art of glass-blowing is always fascinating. 
The copper and gold bearing deposits of the Islands 
now worked in a crude manner by the Igorrotes may direct 
attention to the processes of smelting ores and separating 
gold and other valuable metals from their less valuable 
companions. Metal plating by means of the electric cur- 
rent touches our home life closely since spoons and forks 
are coated with silver, books are printed from copper 
plates in which this toetal has been deposited by the cur- 
rent, while nickel plated iron and steel are in common 
use. Photography either professional or amateur, is con- 
ducted so generally that a study of the chemical action of 
light on salts of silver cannot fail of being interesting. 



dye woods of the forests and the cultivated indigo natu- 
rally come up for consideration. 

Hunting, mining, road building and military opera- 
tions call attention to the manufacture of gunpowder for 
which the Philippine volcanoes may supply the sulphur, or 
to the making of high explosives like nitroglycerine, while 
the numerous fiestas turn one's attention to the chlorates 
and nitrates that enter into the composition of fireworks. 
The effectiveness of chemical engines in extinguishing fires 
may lead to inquiry as to the reasons why certain easily 
generated gases have such hindering effects on combustion. 

The almost universal practice of smoking may 
awaken interest in the physiological effects of nicotine 
and carbon monoxide while the ever-present match box 
may call attention to the extraction of phosphorus from 
bones. Charcoal is used by blacksmiths in tempering 
steel, by laundrymen in heating flatirons and by tinners 
in soldering. It is not a long journey from the making 
of charcoal in kilns to the destructive distillation of wood 
with its products of charcoal, wood alcohol, acetic acid, 
etc. The student is always interested in the relationship 
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bi&tween black charcoal and the crystallized carbdh in 
diamonds. Seeing houses coated with paint may make 
him wish to know about the prt)du<5tioh of basic cak)6riate 
of lead or oxide of zinc or about bth^r earthy comf)Oiinds 
that are mixed with oil by the painter. 

The student whose interest has carried him through 
an elementary course may be tempted to go more deeply 
into technical chemistry in later studies and if such be the 
case he will find an amp'e field in analytical chemistry, 
pharmacy, mining, agriculture or some form of manufac- 
turing involving chemical operations, in any one of which 
lines he will find much of value to himself and to his Fili- 
pino countrymen. 



of Lords and the House of Commons, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The Philippine Commission 
is not divided in legislation, but sits as one body. 

The members of the upper house of England are 
appointed by the Crown or Sovereign, and the members 
of the lower house are elected by the people. The 
United States senators are chosen by the legislatures 
of the several States, the members of which are elective ; 
the members of the House of Representatives, or con- 
gressmen as they are called, are chosen by the people 
at the popular elections. The members of the Philip- 
pine Commission are appointed by the President of 
the United States. 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF SCIENCE BUILDING. 



THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAWS 

OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

IV. The Philippine Commission— Organization, Legis- 
lation AND Administration 

The organization and operations of the PhiHppine 
Commission, as a legislative body and as separate admin- 
istrative units, will perhaps be more readily understood 
if, to some extent, it be compared with bodies having 
powers of a similar nature, explaining by means of 
contrast and elimination, rather than by a long and 
minute enumeration of all its varied and complicated 
functions. It will therefore be convenient to make 
frequent reference to the English Parliament and to 
the Congress of the United States. 

In both England and America, the supreme legis- 
lative body is divided into two branches, familiarly 
known as the upper and the lower house, or the House 



There is this difference between the English and 
the American method of appointment. The members 
of the House of Lords acquire their titles and right to 
sit from the Sovereign, without the intervention of 
either House of Parliament. When the President wishes 
to appoint a member to the Philippine Commission, he 
first makes a nomination of the person he has selected 
and sends it to the Senate for consideration. If the 
Senate approves the nomination, the President then 
makes the formal appointment. Hence, the members 
of the Philippine Commission are said to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

The members of the upper house in England are 
Lords for life, and the honor is hereditary, which 
makes the House of Lords a continuous body. The 
Senators in the United States are elected for a term 
of six years. They are divided by lot into three clas- 
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ses, one of the classes going out of office every two years. 
As a result, not less than two-thirds of the Senate 
are always in office when the sessions of Congress begin, 
and as the Vice-President elect is the President of the 
Senate by virtue of his election, the Senate is always 
ready for business and is Hkewise a permanent body. 
The members of the Philippine Commission are not ap- 
pointed for any fixed term. They hold office during 
the pleasure of the President of the United States. It 
is therefore a continuous body so long as a quorum 
of its members remain in office. 

When a legislature or other deliberative body is 
in session, a certain proportion of the whole number 
of members must be present in order to transact any 
public business — except to compel attendance or to 
adjourn. By experience, it has been found impracticable 
to require that every member shall attend at all sessions, 
for which reason a minimum number, or proportion, 
is usually fixed by law, or agreed upon as a part of the 
rules, and this minimum number is called "A quorum." 
If no specific number or proportion of the whole is 
fixed, the general rule is that a majority constitutes a 
quorum. 

In England, the rule is peculiar; three members 
are sufficient in the House of Lords, and forty in the 
House of Commons. In" the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, a majority is sufficient. A quorum 
in the Philippine Commission consists of five members, 
or five-eighths of the total number. In all cases, those 
who attend at a session regularly called have the power 
to adjourn, whether there is a quorum or not. 

In the course of the organization of the Parliament 
of England, and the transaction of the business con- 
nected with the making of laws, and of other acts of 
legislation, a set of customs was gradually formed. In 
time this customary procedure hardened into rules 
which by long and continuous observance became bind- 
ing, or were actually made so, and have since been 
known as "ParHamentary Law." It is the law which 
regulated the internal order of Parliament and, by anal- 
ogy and custom, is applicable in a modified form to 
all deliberative assemblies. Whenever a committee, 
association, or other assembly of persons meet to consider 
and debate upon any matter, if no special mode of 
procedure is agreed upon, the general rules of parlia- 
mentary law govern their procedure. 

The first American Congress under the constitution, 
in its organization and procedure, was modeled after 
the English Parliament, with the changes that seemed 
necessary to adapt the rules to the nature of the new 
government. In England, the whole body of parlia- 
mentary law forms a species of jurisprudence apart, and, 
unless changed by legislation, is binding upon successive 
parliaments. In the United States, each new Congress 
adopts its own rules of debate. The changes are gen- 
erally in detail, the principles are always the same and 
the rules are, in the main, permanent. The organization 
and procedure of the Philippine Commission follows 



that of Congress, as far as convenient and consistent 
with a smaller legislative body. 

Whenever a sovereign legislature is elective, tbc 
members of the elective body are the final judges of 
the right of any person to sit as a member. The (testi- 
fication of an election officer that a person has been 
elected is therefore not conclusive. The certificate and 
the report of the election officer is called his "return." 
The legislature can "go behind the returns," as the 
saying is, and ascertain to their satisfaction whether 
the person certified and claiming a seat was qualified 
as an elector and his election regular. If it is found that 
he was not duly qualified, or not regularly elected, he 
may be refused admission as a member, or, if he has 
taken his seat, he may be expelled. Congress decides 
upon the qualification of its members. 

The question whether a person is. qualified to serve 
as a member of the PhiHppine Commission is first de- 
termined by the President of the United States before 
he sends the nomination to the Senate. When the 
nomination is approved, and the appointment is made, 
the usual question as to qualification does not thereafter 
arise. A member's qualification is proven by the pres- 
entation of his appointment, and, upon taking the oath 
of office, he is qualified to act. 

As a rule, the place where a legislature must sit, 
is fixed by the constitution or fundamental law of the 
country of its creation. The place at which the PhiHp- 
pine Commission is to assemble is not fixed by any Act 
of Congress. The President's instructions provided 
that the Commission should meet and organize as a 
Board with the Civil Governor, now Governor General, 
as President of the ^oard, with its principal office at 
Manila. Accordingly the main office is located at Manila, 
where the sessions are usually held. Beginning about 
the first of April in each year, however, sessions are 
held at Baguio in the Province of Benguet, the summer 
capital, atld there continue until about the end of June. 

Legislative bodies, after they are duly constituted, 
usually have the power to compel the attendance of 
members, and this power resides in those persons who 
attend in response to a call regularly and properly made 
under the circumstances, whether there is a regular 
quorum or not. In the Constitution of the United States, 
and in those of the majority of the States, unless the 
number is fixed as in some cases, this power is expressly 
conferred upon such number of members, less than a 
quorum, as Congress or the legislature shall determine. 
In the Philippine Commission the rule is not declared, 
but it can be made the subject of legislation if deemed 
necessary. On the other hand, a member cannot be 
deprived of his right to attend the sessions of the body 
to which he belongs, except by "due process of law," 
which means the proceedings prescribed by law, or cus- 
tomary in analogous cases. 

In the PhiHppine Islands, where the session room 
is adjacent to the individual offices of the members, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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"NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE" 

The Philippine Teacher is to be upon a subscrip- 
tion basis with the opening of the new school year in 
June. The first number of the second volume will ap- 
pear on June 15. It has been impossible to issue the 
paper promptly on the fifteenth of each month during 
its experimental period, which closes with this number, 
since a new arrangement had to be made for each issue 
except the last. In the new volume, however, each issue 
will be mailed to subscribers directly and placed in the 
postofiice at Manila on the fifteenth of each month. 

With the approval of the General Superintendent, a 
circular has been sent out to all division superintendents 
announcing the plans for next year and requesting their 
cooperation in presenting the matter to all teachers and 
aspirantes. Subscriptions should be sent by teachers to 
their division superintendent who will forward the list 
to the editor. Other subscribers should send to 
the editor. Receipts will then be sent directly to sub- 
scribers, and the paper, commencing with June, also 
sent directly instead of by transmission through the 
offices of the division superintendents. 

Until June 15 the price of one year's subscription 
will be two pesos. After that date it will be three pesos. 
So it is plain, as stated in the heading, that *'now is 
the time to subscribe.*' 

Next year The Philippine Teacher will be larger, 
and, it is believed, much more helpful to Filipino teach- 
ers. Most of the material printed hitherto has been 
for the use of American teachers in connection with the 
Intermediate Course. In the new volume a great deal 
more attention will be given to material and suggestions 
for the Primary Course, which is taught by Filipino 



teachers. There will be more news of the different divi- 
sions, more pictures, and more contributions by the 
Filipino teachers themselves. A large amount of simple 
and very interesting readings will be especially prepared 
for the "Recess Readings.'' In a word, it will be more 
than ever a paper for the Filipino teacher and for Eng- 
lish-reading Filipinos generally. There will be material 
of much value to presidentes and justices of the peace, 
and others who are holding civil positions. 

It will be the .aim of the editor to make The 
Philippine Teacher quite as fully and fairly the 
organ of the Philippine schools as if it were published 
directly by the Bureau of Education, to provide the 
rapidly growing class of English-reading Filipinos with 
reading matter of primary importance, and to present 
to all American readers a fair account of educational 
progress throughout the Islands. 



A GOOD PLAN FOR ALL DIVISIONS 

Report of Schools in Pang asinan for February ^ igo^. 



Town 



Lingayen* 

Alaniinosf ... . 

Asinganf 

Agno 

Alaminos. 

Anda 

Alcala 

Asingan 

Bani 

Baulista ,.. 

Bayambang 

Binalonan 

Binnialey . . . . . 

Bolinao 

Calasiao 

Dagupan ... 

Infanta 

Lingayen 

MalHsiqui 

Manaoag 

Mangaldan . ... 
Mangatarem ... 

Pozorrubio 

Resales 

Salasa 

San Carlos 

San Fabian 

San Isidro 

Sual 

San Nicolas 

San Quintin. 

Ta\ug 

Umingan 

Urdaneta 

Villasis 



Day Schogi, 



Mon'y. 
Eiir't. 



Total . 



320 

133 

i8i 

649 

974 

567 

873 

1,835 

I 410 

488 

520 

1.624 

933 

774 

1,674 

899 

256 

i»342 

i>376 

906 

1.343 

1,058 

4U 

571 
1. 00 1 

2,396 

^'5 
681 

546 
368 
374 
732 
484 
1.888 
439 



Ave. 
Att. 



Per 

cent 

of Att. 



29,544 



308 
76 
164 
527 
741 
441 

545 
1,334 ! 
305 
346 
450 

1,453 
656 

634 

1,199 

701 

173 

950 

1,189 

739 
967 
769 
360 
359 
691 
1,704 

329 
^465 

■441 
289 

244 
518 

315 

^556 

380 



22,318 



97 
94 
96 
88 
81 
82 
74 
89 
91 
80 
86 
92 
83 
83 
88 

91 
86 

83 
90 

83 
79 
82 

92 
76 

82 
84 
87 
77 
^l 
84 
78 
79 
86 

91 

82 



o 
. o 



85 



I 
I 
I 
7 
7 
4 
5 
9 
4 
3 
2 

7 
5 
6 
2 
5 
3 
6 

14 
6 

9 
3 
2 

4 

7 

20 

3 
6 
2 

I 
3 
3 
2 

7 
I 



NO. OF TEACHERS 



Amer- 
ican 



Insu- 
lar 



180 



39 



15 



Munic- 
ipal 



7 
4 
8 

15 
6 
6 
5 
9 
8 

9 
16 
10 

4 
II 
16 

7 
13 
13 

4 

8 
II 
22 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 

5 

2 

13 

7 
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A school report similar to this one will be submitted to 
the General Superintendent of Education, the Provincial Gov- 
ernor, the Supervising Teachers and the Municipal Presidents 
every month. 

^Provincial High School, 
flntermediate Schools. 

K. G. Turner, 
Division Superintendent. 
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No. 20, s. 1905. 



OFFICIAL CIRCULARS 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

MANII.A, March 2, 1905- 
Property Accountabii^ity. 
To Division Superintendents: 

The property accountability of each teacher should be settled 
before he leaves his division by reason of transfer or resignation 
or to enjoy vacation in the United States. This office will take it 
for granted in the future that a teacher has satisfactorily account- 
ed for all property charged to him if the recoids of the office of 
the General Superintendent show that tHe division superintend- 
ent knows of the departure of the teacher from his division, 
unless the division superintendent of his own initiative reports 
property shortage. 

Attention to this matter is of special importance at this time 
when many teachers are about to leave for the United States, some 
of them with commutation of vacation salaries before departure. 

David P. Barrows, 

General Superintendent. 



BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
No. 24, s. 1905. Manii^a, March 16, 1903, 

Committee of Teachers for Rating Examination Papers. 
To Division Superintendents: 

Pursuant to authority granted by the Honorable the Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction, teachers may be detailed by Division 
Superintendents, without further explicit authorization in indivi- 
dual cases, as members of committees for the purpose of rating 
primary and intermediate examination papers, recently sent out 
from this office. Work done by such teachers may offset /r^ tanto 
time lost on account of illness. In making assignments to this 
duty, however, precedence should be given teachers who have 
time to make up owing to their beginning work after the opening 
of the school year. I/elters will go to all division superintendents 
from the General Office within the next few days indicating the 
exact amount of vacation service due from these teachers. 

Division superintendents should be careful, however, not to 
detail more teachers than may be actually necessary to do the 
work required satisfactorily. Record of this service should be 
carefully kept on Civil Service Form No. 48, and in the column 
for remarks on said form should be noted each day the number of 
sets of papers examined and the subjects covered by each teacher. 
Permanent record of ratings should be made, and all examination 
papers should be preserved for at least sixty days following the 
examination. 

David P. Barrows, 

General Superintendent, 



BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
No. 25, s. 1905. Manila, March 16, 1905. 

Primary and Intermediate Graduates. 
To Division Superintendents: 

Report is desired from each supervising teacher giving the 
name, sex, age, place of residence and occupation of father, of 
each pupil who qualifies by passing the primary examination, 
i.e. the examination for completion of the primary course, at the 
close of this school year. In the month of July, following the 
opening of the new school year, a further report is desired from 
the supervising teacher, showing what each student has done since 
passing the examination; that is, how many have entered interme- 
diate schools, how many have begun teaching, how many have 
entered business or clerical occupations, how many have taken 
civil service examination, and how many have returned to their 
homes and taken up some occupation. 



A similar report is desired for all pupils passing the inter- 
mediate examination, i. e. the examination for the completion of 
the intermediate course, but in the case of these pupils rather 
more detailed report is desired, giving something of the character 
and disposition of these pupils and their intentions for life work; 
that is, whether they are to enter provincial high schools and 
continue their studies, take civil service examination and enter 
government employ, or return to their homes and engage in 
agriculture or similar occupation. 

David P. Barrows, 
General Superintendent, 



BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 



No. 28, s. 1905. 



Manila, March 21 y 1905, 



Music Institute. 



To Division Superintendents: 

Announcement is hereby made that a music institute will be 
convened in Manila on June 12th for a session of one week. This 
institute is for the instruction of American and Filipino teachers 
in proper methods of teaching vocal music. 

It is desired that at least one teacher from each school division 
be in attendance throughout the session. Report should be made 
at the earliest possible date by each division superintendent giving 
the names of persons qualified for v«5Upervisory work in music and 
requesting approval of their officially visiting Manila for attend- 
ance upon the institute. 

David P. Barrows, 

General Superintendent, 



A SUGGESTIVE CIRCULAR FROM PANGASINAN 

DIVISION OF PANGASINAN. 
No. 16, s. 1905. LiNGAYEN, March 18, 1905. 

To Ai,!, Teachers of Pangasinan: 

Collection of School Property, 
All school property must be collected and accounted for at 
the close of the school year. Any shortage due to negligence or 
the want of care on the part of the teacher, American or Filipino, 
must be paid for by the teacher. 

Supervising and Insular teachers who leave their stations dur- 
ing the long vacation should store the supplies where they will be 
safely kept or transfer them to the Municipal President or some 
other responsible person for safe keeping during the vacation. It 
has been decided by the Insular Auditor that the Supervising 
Teacher or Insular Teacher who is assigned to a town and signs 
for school property becomes personally responsib e for such school 
property and that the transfer of the property to the President or 
any other person in the town for safe keeping does not relieve 
him of responsibility and that, if any property is lost in such a. 
transfer or while the teacher is accountable for the same, it is 
chargeable to the teacher's salary. 

The only way a teacher can be relieved of property account- 
ability is by letter from the Division SuperinteBdeiit to the effect 
that his property account is clear. No such lett^ers will be given 
except to persons who spend their vacation in tli!e States, or those 
who are transferred to other stations, or those;;'w:fi6 submit'their 
resignation as teachers. Any teacher who is .accountable for 
school property and who expects to spend BTs vacation^ the 
States, or has been promised a transfer, or contemplates resigning 
at the end of the school year, should at once request this office ''to 
name a person to receive his school -^piidperty at the close of- 
school. By observing these arrangements no teacher will be 
delayed in having his property account cleared. 

E. G. Turner, 
Division Superintendent, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND TRADES FOR 1905-06 

Beginning with the next school year, no appHcants 
will be admitted to the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades except those possessing primary course certi- 
ficates or intermediate course certificates. 

A three-year course of intermediate grade has been 
arranged to go into effect June, 1905, which, in addition 
to intermediate language and mathematical studies, 
will give the pupil three years of mechanical drawing, 
and three years' training in the following trades : Car- 
pentry, Joinery, Wood Carving, Blacksmithing, Plumb- 
ing, Pipe Fitting and Founding. At the end of the 



mary or intermediate certificates and proper physical 
and moral qualifications. It is especially desirable 
that students wishing to enter the Trade School should 
secure recommendations from their supervising teachers 
or division superintendents, and teachers are requested 
to interest boys who have aptitude and talent. 

The number of pupils admitted this coming year 
will be limited to one hundred. Applications should 
be addressed during the ensuing months of the vacation 
to Mr. J. J. Eaton, Superintendent of the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades, P. O. Box 589, Manila. Ap- 
plications will be acted upon by the superintendent 
and faculty and will be subject to such tests of physique 
and character as the faculty may determine. 




TEACHERS AND PtJPILS OF THE PHILtPPINE SCHOOI. OF ARTS AND TRADES. 



third year's instruction, such pupils should be qualified 
artisans in the above trades. 

To students who complete the above trade courses, 
the following courses of instruction will be open : 

Architecture, three years; Decoration and Design, 
two years; Master Building, two years; Pattern Making, 
two years; Machinists' Course, four years, three years 
being given in the intermediate department, and one 
additional year thereafter being necessary; Marine En- 
gineering, five years, four years following the Ma- 
chinists' Course and one additional year on board the 
students' training ship, the U. S. S. Ranger. 

Application for admission to this school should 
only be made by pupils possessing the necessary pri- 



ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE PHILIPPINE NAUTICAL 
SCHOOL FOR 1905-06 

[Attention is called to the fact that the U. S. S. Ranger, the 
new training ship for the Nautical School, has accommodations for 
two hundred students instead of thirty as was stated in our last 
issue. Later word concerning the arrangements on board ship 
indicate that a class of seventy-five new students can be admitted 
at the opening of the new school year in June. — Edi] 

The Philippine Nautical School will open for the 
coming year on the 12th of June. The present school 
building will be abandoned and the entire corps of cadets 
transferred to the school-ship Ranger which has been 
turned over for that purpose by the United States Navy. 
The Ranger is an iron vessel of 1020 tons displacement, 
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177 feet long and 32 feet beam, with steam and sail 
power. The students will live aboard the ship and 
pay a mess bill of -P-20 per month. The Ranger will be 
anchored in Manila Bay during most of the school year, 
but will probably go on at least one cruise of about 
three months, calling at the principal ports of the Islands. 
During this cruise a class from the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades will be on board for practical work 
in marine engineering. 

Admission to the Nautical School will be made on 
the basis of the certificate of completion of the inter- 
mediate course, a rigid physical examination, and satis- 
factory recommendations for character. Within these 
limitations, entrance is open to young men between 14 
and 20 years age from any part of the Islands, up to 



During the entire course the cadets are kept under 
strict discipline, but they will be granted liberty ashore 
when their duties permit. Special attention is given to 
physical training. Constant drills will be given aboard 
ship and in the boats. Training will be given in setting- 
up exercises, boxing, and fencing, and all athletic sports 
will be encouraged. Each graduating class will make 
a complete hydrographic survey of some harbor of 
the Islands. 

Candidates for admission must present themselves 
at the Office of the General Superintendent in Manila 
on or before June 12th 1905, bearing the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardian, as well as the certificate 
of completion of the intermediate course and credentials 
of character. 




THE ''ALERT," SISTER SHIP OF THE ''RANGER." 



the number of seventy-five for the coming year. Should 
the number of successfully new applicants exceed the 
limit of accommodations, a selection will be made on 
the basis of character and physical ability. 

The Nautical School aims to graduate young men 
with a thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of 
navigation and seamanship, a good general education, 
and a respect for truth and justice. All graduates are 
given third mates' certificates by the Board on Philip- 
ipine Marine Examination. In the past it has not been 
difficult for graduates to obtain positions and the need 
for young men of such training is increasing constantly 
throughout the Islands. 



Cadets are required to provide themselves with the 
prescribed uniform consisting or four white coats, four 
pairs of white trousers, one cap with two white covers, 
two white hats, four white working suits, and one pair 
of shoulder ornaments These should be purchased 
in Manila after admission has been granted. Inquiries for 
further information should be addressed to Thos. L. 
Jenkins, Superintendent of the Philippine Nautical 
School, Manila, P. I. 

OUTLINE OF STUDIES 
First year, first term. — Seamanship, algebra, commercial 
geography, English grammar, history of the 
Philippines. 
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First year, second term. — Seamanship, algebra, geometry, 
commercial geography, EngHsh, history of the 
Philippines. 

Second year, first term. — Seamanship, geometry, rhetoric 
and Enghsh classics, general history, physical 
geography, free-hand and mechanical drawing. 

Second year, second term. — Seamanship, plane trigono- 
metry, rhetoric and English classics, general 
history, physical geography, free-hand and 
mechanical drawing. 

Third year, first term. — Seamanship, spherical trigono- 
metry, astronomy, English literature, gen- 



integral calculus (for advanced students), 

physics and chemistry. 
A written examination is held in the latter part 
of each month in all subjects. The students are marked 
on a scale of 5.0 Any work below 3.0 is unsatisfactory. 
A report is sent twice yearly to the parent or guardian 
of each student giving his class standing. When in the 
opinion of the teachers a student fails to meet the 
requirements in scholarship or deportment, he is ex- 
cused from attendance, and notice sent to his parents 
or guardian. Falsification or cheating are punished by 
dismissal. 




FENCING EXERCtSES AT THE PHII^IPPINE NAUTICAI, SCHOOL. 



eral history, analytic geometry (for advanced 
students), physics and chemistry. 

Third year, second term. — Seamanship, navigation, 
higher algebra, English literature, general 
history, analytic geometry (for advanced 
students), physics and chemistry. 

Fourth year, first term. — Seamanship, navigation, ma- 
rine surveying, United States history, navi- 
gation laws and customs regulations, differen- 
tial calculus (for advanced students), physics 
- :: and chemistry. 

Fourth, year second term. — Seamanship, navigation, 
marine surveying. United States history, 
navigation laws and customs regulations, 



THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAWS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

( Continued from page 17.) . 

the call to session consists of an informal notice from 
the President of the Commission to attend. 

The legislation by the Commission is composed of 
two distinct classes — laws and resolutions. The laws, 
or Acts as Congress has prescribed that they shall be 
called, are mostly of a general nature and extensive 
appHcation. Resolutions are of a special character and 
are passed by authority of law to dispose of many matters 
of public administration which require speedy action, 
or to avoid the crowding of the statute books with laws 
having only a particular application and temporary effect. 

Besides the laws and the resolutions of the Com- 
mission, the Governor General issues executive orders 
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either regulating matters which by virtue of his office are 
within his exclusive jurisdiction, or in the exercise of cer- 
tain powers delegated to him by the Commission. The Acts 
of Congress, proclamations, and orders of the President 
of the United States, applying especially to the Philip- 
pine Islands, are also proclaimed by the Governor General. 
The executive orders and proclamations are published at 
the end of each calendar year in a small volume. 

Two kinds of sessions are held by the Philippine 
Commission for the consideration and discussion of pro- 
posed legislation and for the enactment of laws, the ordi- 
nary and the extraordinary sessions. They are denom- 
inated executive sessions, and public sessions. 

As it would be inconvenient for the public to be 



House completes its organization notice is sent to the 
other, and when both branches are ready for regular 
business a joint notice is sent to the President. The 
President then sends in his annual message to Congress, 
which is read in open session, and the work of the year 
begins. Inasmuch as the Philippine Commission consists 
of a single body, the President being present as pre- 
siding officer, no such formal notice is necessary. The 
President of the Commission makes his recommendations 
from session to session, as occasion demands. The real 
annual message of the Governor General and of the 
Commission consists of the reports made at the end 
of each legislative year to the Secretary of War, con- 
taining their recommendations and the history of the 
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in constant attendance at the sessions, only, those laws 
of general importance to all, or which mark a new de- 
parture in the administration of matters of public inter- 
est, such as the Municipal Code, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment Act, the Code of Civil Procedure, the Customs 
Tariff Law, the Public Land Act, the Forest Act, the 
Internal Revenue Law, or the new Penal Code, are dis- 
cussed in public session. The public sessions are intended 
to give to the people ample opportunity to be heard 
upon such bills, to the ead that the Commission may 
receive the benefit of their suggestions and criticisms, 
and their recommendations as to the form and sub- 
stance of the law to be enacted. 

In the United States Government at Washington, 
where the legislature consists of two branches, as each 



year's work, the sub-reports of all the bureaus and of- 
fices, and of the provincial governors, together with a 
large amount of valuable information about the Islands,, 
which are finally transmitted to Congress by the Pres- 
ident of the United States at the opening of the session 
in December. 

Sessions are held for the discussion, enactment, 
amendment, or repeal of laws and resolutions — not for 
their original preparation. For the orderly management 
of business connected with the sessions, but not im- 
mediately transacted therein, the Philippine Commis- 
sion, like all legislative assemblies, works through special 
and standing committees. 

Special committees are appointed both from among 
the members of the Commission and the officers of the 
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gavernment generally, standing committees from among 
the members of the Commission only. The usual bus- 
iness of special committees is the making of investiga- 
tions, and the reporting of the results together with 
their recommendations. They are appointed from time 
to time, as the necessity arises. Standing committees 
are appointed as a part of the permanent organization, 
continuing until relieved by proper authority or until 
the expiration of the term of the legislature. They are 
chiefly occupied with matters arising in and referring 
to them during the sessions, and with other public busi- 
ness looking towards ultimate legislation which, ac- 
cording to routine, goes to the respective committee for 
attention. The standing committees of the Philippine 
Commission are : 

Agriculture and Fisheries; Appropriations; Banking and Cur- 
rency; Franchises and Corporations; Health; Judiciary; Municipal 
and Provincial Governments; Non-Christian Tribes; Police and 
Prisons; Printing; PubHc Instruction; Public Lands; Mining and 
Forestry; Taxation and Finance; and the City of Manila. 

An officer most essential to every legislative assem- 
bly is the official whose duty it is to make and preserve 
the record of the proceedings. In the British Parlia- 
ment and in the American House of Representatives, 
this officer is called the Clerk. In the United States 
Senate (and formerly in the Philippine Commission), 
he is known as the Secretary. Since the reorganization 
of the Executive Bureau by Act Numbered 609, his 
official little is — The Recorder of the Commission. 

The recording of the proceedings of the Philippine 
Commission is, in some respects, more exacting than 
similar work in larger legislative bodies because, after 
the perfection of a bill of resolution in committee, decisive 
action by the Commission is taken more rapidly and with 
less technical formality. In the Government of the 
Philippine Islands there is no party politics. Parlia- 
mentary procedure is used only to promote necessary 
legislation and to save time — for the Commission have 
many things to do besides the making of laws. When 
the rules of procedure are employed for the sole purpose 
of delay, it is called ''filibustering," probably because 
it is considered irregular parliamentary warfare. 

The Recorder, either direct or through the Exec- 
utive Secretary, the secretaries of the Executive De- 
partments, the chiefs of the various bureaus and offices, 
and the sixteen standing committees, receives all papers 
relating to business of a public nature requiring legis- 
lative action. Certified copies of the Acts and res- 
olutions are furnished by the Recorder to those who are 
immediately concerned in their execution, and, upon 
application, to other persons who have a special interest 
in the subject matter. He is the custodian of the per- 
manent official record of all legislation. 

Proposed laws and resolutions, as a rule, are first 
drafted by or under the direction of the individual 
members of the Commission, by the standing commit- 
tees, by the chiefs of bureaus and offices, and in the 
Legislative Division, 

When an executive session of the Commission is 



called, the President of course presides, and, in his 
absence, the Vice-President. A proposed law, or bill 
as it is called at this stage, is presented by the President 
or submitted by one of the Commissioners, who then 
explains the purpose, the scope, and the provisions of 
the bill. The bill is then read, perfected in committee 
of the whole with the amendments or changes agreed 
upon, and, if action is not postponed, it is passed to the 
second and third reading and the discussion closed. A 
vote is then taken upon its passage, and if a majority of 
the members present, being a quorum, vote affirma- 
tively, the bill becomes a law. In the course of its pas- 
sage through the session, however, a bill may be, and 
often is, referred to the appropriate standing committee 
for further consideration and again reported at a sub- 
sequent session. 

The above procedure is the short method of passing 
a bill in executive session. Whenever it is employed, 
the Act of Congress of July i, 1902, and Act numbered 
6 of the PhiHppine Commission of September twenty- 
sixth, 1900, require that it shall be so stated in the law. 
For this reason there will be found at the end of all 
laws passed in this manner a separate section which 
reads : 

The public good requiring the speedy enactment of this bill, 
the passage of the same is hereby expedited in accordance with 
section two of "An Act prescribing the order of procedure by the 
Commission in the enactment of laws," passed September twenty- 
sixth, nineteen hundred. 

In the Congress of the United States, after the 
second reading and after the proposed changes have 
been made in a bill, it is engrossed or written out on 
heavy paper or parchment in a large plain hand-writing, 
under the direction of the Clerk or Secretary. If any 
more amendments are made, it may have to be engros- 
sed again. In the Philippine Islands, bills are not en- 
grossed. Ordinary bills are always reported in type- 
written form until they are perfected and disposed of. 
When public sessions are proposed, the bill, after its 
second reading, is certified to the Public Printer and 
at the sessions it is discussed in printed form. For the 
permanent official record, one copy is printed upon 
heavy bond paper, duly certified, and then bound in 
volumes of convenient size. The English Parliament 
has also discarded the engrossing of bills and substi- 
tuted printing instead. 

If public sessions are to be held upon a bill, the 
order of procedure is followed more in detail, and prog- 
ress is much slower. The bill as drafted is first presented 
in executive session and there receives its first reading. 
It is then perfected in committee of the whole, by the 
adoption or rejection of proposed amendments. It 
is again reported at a subsequent executive session, 
further amended if desired, and read for the second 
time. Under the direction of the Executive Secretary, 
it is then translated into Spanish, printed, and published 
in English and in Spanish in the daily press of Manila, 
and distributed in pamphlet form to the public. 

The date of the first public session having been 
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fixed by the Commission, it is announced through the 
newspapers several days in advance. The bill is then 
presented and read in public session, and examined 
section by section. The sessions are adjourned from 
one date to another until the discussion by the public 
is exhausted. A vote may then be taken upon its pas- 
sage, or, if any further amendment be proposed by a 
Commissioner, the bill is reported back to the Commis- 
sion, further perfected, and finally comes up for pas- 
sage. 

A Committee of the whole is the whole legislative 
body sitting as a committee at a regular session. This 
committee may be formally appointed upon motion 
by an order, with a chairman, secretary or other officers. 
Ordinarily, its creation is a very informal proceeding, 
the Commission simply resolves to go into committee 
of the whole for the consideration of some matter pending 
in the session. The object is to promote free and in- 
formal discussion. When the discussion is finished, 
the committee "rises" and the regular session proceeds 
as before. 

It is customary for laws to state the authority by 
which they are enacted. This statement is generally 
expressed in italics at the head of the Act and is called 
"the enacting clause." Formerly, the laws of the Com- 
mission were enacted by authority of the President 
of the United States, and the title of the Commission 
was "The United States Phihppine Commission." By 
the Act of July i, 1902, Congress changed the title to 
that of "The Philippine Commission," and directed 
that thereafter all laws should be enacted by authority 
of the United States. In other words, by authority 
of Congress. 

Section 86 of the same Act, further provides that 
all laws passed by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands shall be reported to Congress, "which reserv^es 
the power and the authority to annul the same." And, 
as to franchises, the right is also reserved to amend, 
alter, or repeal. There is nothing unusual about this 
latter reservation, as most supreme legislatures reserve 
such power. The clause is inserted as a matter of pre- 
caution, rather than for frequent application. The 
provision reads : 

That no franchises, privileges, or concessions shall be granted 
to any corporation except under the conditions that it shall be 
subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the Congress of 
the United States, and that lands or rights of use and occupation 
of lands thus granted shall revert to the governments by which 
they were respectively granted, upon the termination of the fran- 
chises and concession under which they were granted, or upon their 
revocation or repeal. 

Occasionally, there is a clause prefixed to an Act, 
just before the enacting clause, which is called "The 
Preamble." It is not, strictly speaking, a part of the 
law, but is designed to explain the reason for its enact- 
ment. A law, in the strict sense, consists of the text 
which follows the enacting clause. The preamble, 
therefore, may be consulted to explain the purpose 
of an Act, but not to contradict the text. 



If a law does not fix the date upon which it goes 
into force, it takes effect from the time it is passed and 
promulgated. All the Acts of the Commission contain 
a provision showing when or how they shall take effect. 
Congress, however, has specially provided that certain 
Acts, after they are passed by the Commission, shall 
receive the approval of the President of the United 
States and the express or implied approval of the Con- 
gress, after which they are put into force by proclam- 
ation of the Governor General, as in the case of the 
Public Land Act. A law which confers a benefit, re- 
lieves a person from a burden, or injures no one, may 
be made retroactive. But an act cannot be made pun- 
ishable that was not deemed an offense when it^ was 
committed, nor the punishment increased, nor the ac- 
cused prejudiced, for this would be an ex post facto 
law, which is prohibited by the Act of Congress called 
the "Philippine Bill." 

The general rule is that ignorance of the law is no 
excuse for not obeying it. But a law, after it is passed, 
must be published, else it cannot be known. An Act 
of a legislature that is not made known is not a law. 
A law may also be void in the first instance, even though 
it be published, as when it exceeds the powers of the 
legislature. Or it may be impossible to enforce it, as 
in the case of a criminal statute when no sanction is at- 
tached to its violation. By the term "sanction," as 
here used, is meant the penalty or punishment provided 
by the law as a means of enforcing obedience to it. 

The proceedings of the supreme legislature are 
always published in an official paper, in England called 
The Journal, and in the United States The Congressional 
Record. In the Philippine Islands the corresponding 
periodical is known as The Official Gazette. It is issued 
weekly in two parts, one in English and the other in 
Spanish, and contains the Acts of the Commission, cer- 
tain public resolutions, the Executive Orders of the 
Governor General, the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and of the Court of Customs Appeals, customs and in- 
ternal revenue circulars and decisions, and other matter 
the publication of which is approved by the Secretary 
of Public Instruction. 



D. L. C. 



(To be continued) 



NOTE. — The paragraph in chapter III in regard to the suc- 
cession to the office of President, in case of removal, 
death, resignation, or disability of both President and 
Vice-President, should read: 

"This double contingency was first provided for by 
the law of March i, 1792, which directed that the pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, or in default of such officer 
then the speaker of the House of Representatives, should 
act as President until the disability ceased to exist or 
until a n=w President was elected. 

"But, on January 19, 1886, Congress passed another 
Act substituting the members of the Cabinet in the place 
of the president pro tempore of the Senate and the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, in the following order 
of preference: The Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the Secretary of War; the Attorney General; 
the Postmaster General; the Secretary of the Navy; the 
Secretary of the Interior " 
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LIST OF FILIPINO STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

(REVISED TO FEBRUARY I, 1905) 

Abaya, Timoteo, (Laguna), Business College, Dixon, 111. 

Acosta, (Miss) Honoria, (Pangasinan), Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Acosta, Rafael, (Pangasinan), State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Agana, Bernardo, (Tarlac), University of Cincinnati, O. 

Agcaoili, Romarico, (Ilocos Norte), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Aguilar, Andres, (Cebu), School of Industrial Art of Pa. Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alba, Digno, (Capiz), Boys' Hall, State Normal School, Trenton, 
N.J. 

Alcazar. Candido, (Iloilo), James Milliken University , Decatur, 
111. 

Aligada, Orencio, (Masbate), State Normal School, Normal, 111. 

Alvarez, Ramon^ (Zamboanga), Agricultural College, Mich. 

Apostol, Silverio, (Zambales), Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Arboleda, Jose, (Albay), University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Arreza, Lino, (Surigao), St. Vincent's College, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Avelino, Juan, (Cavite), Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Avisado, Pastor, (Ilocos Sur), Agricultural College, Mich. 

Baltasar, Apolinario, (Manila), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Baluyut, Sotero, (Pampanga), care J. B. Nichols, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Bantug, Jose, (Nueva Ecija), Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Barretto, Carlos, (Manila), School of Industrial Art of Pa. 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Batungbacal, Jose, (Bataan), State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Billedq, Mariano, (Abra), Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

Bocobo, George, (Tarlac), Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Borja, Firmo, (Laguna), State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. 

Borja, Victorino, (Laguna), Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Bueno, Pablo, (Oriental Negros), State Normal School, Normal, 
111. 

Burgos, Jose, (Manila), University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cabrera, Joseph, (Cebu,) State Normal School, DeKalb, 111. 

Cajulis, Felix, (Cavite), Dixon Business College, Dixon, 111. 

Carbonell, Mariano, (LFnion), State Normal, DeKalb, 111. 

Cruz, Mariano, (Laguna), University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Cuenco, J. Ma., (Cebu), Georgetown University, Georgetown, 
D. C. 

Delgado, Francisco, (Manila), Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Donato, Anastacio, (Cagayan), Business College, Dixon, 111. 

Espinola, Gregorio, (Sorsogon), Eastman Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Espiritu, Jose, (Pampanga), State Normal School, Trenton, 
N.J. 

Favis, Asterio, (Ilocos Sur), University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Fernandez, Vicente, (Paragua), State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Florendo, (Miss) Elizabeth, (Ilocos Sur), St. Mary's Academy, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Flores, Gabriel, (Manila), University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Formoso, Arsenio, (Ilocos Sur), University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fragante, Vicente, (Ilocos Sur), James Milliken University, 
Decatur, 111. 

Francisco, Luis, (Batangas), Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Gallardo, Marcelino, (Nueva Ecija), care Santa Clara College, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Gallardo, Silvino, (Rizal), Business College, Dixon, 111. 

Garcia, Arturo, (Manila), University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Gomez, Jose, (Manila), Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 



Mo. 



Gomez, Liborio, (Manila), University of Missouri, Columbia, 



Calif. 



Gomez, Pastor, (Manila), care J. B Nichols, Santa Ana 



Gonzaga, Isaias, (Cebu), University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 



Tenn 

Gonzales, Jose, (Surigao"), Busmess College, Dixon, 111. 

Gonzales, Manuel, (Pangasinan), care B. W. Handy, Riverside, 
CaHf. 

Guazon, Potenciano, (Manila), University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Guerrero Angel (Ilocos Norte), care Mrs. Vina Rose, Whittier, 
Calif. 

Hernando, Hipohto (Ilocos Norte), University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hidalgo, Marceliano, (Pangasinan), James Milhken University, 
Decatur. 111. 

Hidrosollo, Ludovico, (Capiz), Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Hilario, Juan, (Batangas), Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

' Hipolito, Segundo (Manila), State Normal School, DeKalb, 
111. 

Huising Geronimo, (Iloilo), care J. B. Nichols, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Ibalio, Esteban, (Ilocos Norte). Manual Training^High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Illustre, Eustacio, (Batangas), State Normal School, Trenton, 
N J. 

Ines, Leon (Ilocos Sur), Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

Jaranilla, Delfin, (Iloilo), University of Tennessee, Kncxville, 
Tenn. 

Joya, Mariano de, (Batangas), Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Kasilag, Marshall, (Batangas), James Milliken University, 
Decatur, 111. 

Larracas, Fidel, (Tayabas), James MiUikcn University, Decatur, 
111. 

Laygo, Pacifico, (Batangas), University of Missouri Columbia, 
Mo 

Leon, Eleanor de, (Ilocos Sur), St. Mary's Academy, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Leon, J. V. de, (Bulacan), care A. Harvey Collins, Redlands, 
Calif. 

Llamado, Francisco, (Cavite), State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Llamas, (Miss) Genoveva, (Laguna), care St. Mary's Academy, 
Notie Dame, Ind. 

Lomibao, Roque, (Pangasman), State Normal School, Normal, 
111. 

Lopez, Carlos, ^Iloilo), Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lopez, Saturnino, (Nueva Ecija), Manual Training School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lorenzo, Tomas (Pampanga), Dixon Business College, Dixon, 
111. 

Maceda, Sixto, (Laguna), care Mrs. Vina Rose, Whittier, 
Calif. 

Magsaysay, Ambrosio, (Zambales), Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Manalo, Vicente, (Cavite), Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manuel, Gregorio, (Cebu), State Normal School, DeKalb, 111. 

Martinez, Rufus, (Iloilo), University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Monasterial, Cenon, (Nueva Ecija), State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Mondonedo, Mariano, (Isabela), Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Montenegro, Rafael, (Oriental Negros), Agricultural College, 
Lansing, Mich 

Morada Ciriaco, (Batangas), Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

Munoz, Jose, (Pangasinan), State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. 

Nacion, Pablo, (Albay), State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Nakpil, Ramon, (Manila), School of Industrial Art of Pa. 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Natividad, Domingo, (Antique), State Normal School, Normal, 
111. 

Nava, Leon, (Iloilo), Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Nera, Antonio, (Union), State Normal Schocl, DeKalb, 111. 

Nicdao, Miguel, (Pampanga), State Normal School, Normal, 
111. 

Nieva, Jose, (Manila), University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten. 

Ochoa, Ramon, (Manila), State Normal School Oswego, N. Y. 

Oliver, Florentino, (Ambos Camarines)^ Agricultura. College 
Ames Iowa 
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Onrubia, Lorenzo, (Cavite), High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pagaduan, Wm., (Ilocos Sur). Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Palmares Balbino, (Iloilo), Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich 

Paredes, Gregorio (Cavite), School of Industrial Art of Pa. 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Patdu, Ildefonso, (Manila), Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Paz, Fabian de la, (Pampanga), care A. Harvey Collins, Red- 
lands, Calif 

m Ponce, Alfonso V., (Bulacan), care A. Harvey Collins, Redlands, 
Calif. 

Quirino, Ernesto, (Union), OberHn College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Quisumbing, Emilio, (Manila), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Ramirez, Eduardo, (Bohol), Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ramirez, Gregorio, (Bulacan), State Normal School, DeKalb, 
111. 

Ramos, Joaquin, (Tarlac), University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ramos, Justo, (Bulacan), State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. 

Reyes, Francisco, (Manila), Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 

Reyna, Jose, (Ilocos Sur), State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. 

Rico, Graciano, (Iloilo), Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Rivera, Jose, (Laguna), Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Roa, Manuel, (MisamivS), vSt. Vincent's College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Rocha, Zacarias, (Bohol), St Vincent's College, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Roco, Mateo, (Manila), Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Rosario, Ignacio, (Manila), Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Ruiz, Pelagio, (Ilocos Norte), Boys' Hall, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

San Jose, Domingo, (Ambos Camarines), Manual Training, 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Santos, Alejandro, (Manila), State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Santos, Gervasio, (Pampanga), care J. B Nichols, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Santos, Jose A , (Pampanga), Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Sanvictores, Jose, (Rizal), Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Serrano, Pedro, (Sorsogon), Boys' Hall, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Se villa, Andres. (Leyte), Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 

Sison, Antonio, (Manila), University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Sison, (Miss) Luisa, (Pangasinan), Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sunga, Benito, (Bulacan), State Normal School, Trenton, 
N.J. 

Sunico, George, (Manila), Washington, D. C. 

Tolentino, Eufronio V., Washington, D. C. 

Torrefranca, Cirilo, (Iloilo), Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Tuason, Alfonso, (Manila), Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Ungson, Rafael, (Pangasinan), Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Urtula, Dalmacio, (Pangasinan), care Mrs. Vina Rose Whittier, 
Calif. 

Valderas, Hilarion, (Tayabas), Eastman Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Valdes, Jose, (Manila), Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 

Valencia, Felix, (Iloilo), James Milliken University, Decatiu*, 
111. 

Vallarta, Julian, (Nueva Ecija), St. Vincent's College, Los 
Angeles, Cahf. 

Varela, Vicente, (Occidental Negros), State Normal, Normal, 111. 

Velez, NataUo, (Occidental Negros), OberUn College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Veyra, Martin de, (Manila), College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Villanueva, Bonifacio, (Batangas), care A. Harvey Collins, 
Redlands, Calif. 

Villanueva, Emilio, (Occidental Negros), Manual Training 
High School, IndianapoUs, Ind. 

Ycasiano, Francisco, (Manila), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Yumu\ Victoriano, (Pampanga), St. Vincent's College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 



ON THE DIVERSION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

The following letter and opinion of the Attorney- 
General was occasioned by a specific case in Cagayan, 
but will be found to have an important bearing in 
similar instances in all divisions. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Office of the Attorney Generai. 

MANII.A, January j/, 190^, 
Sir: 

In compliance with your endorsement hereon, I have the 
honor to submit herewith my opinion upon the following 

Question 

Has the municipal council authority, (a) to divert to the 
general uses of the municipality school property, such as desks, 
chairs, tables, etc., commonly known as expendible property; 
and (b) vice versa, may the municipal council divert to school 
purposes furniture and other expendible property of the munici- 
pal government? 

Opinion 

**The municipal council, however, has discretion with refer- 
ence to the expenditure of the general fund. Ihe expenditure 
of this fund is within the discretion of the municipal council, 
subject to the single restriction that it must be devoted exclusively 
to local public purposes. It is the manifest intention of the law 
that the general expenses of the muiiicipality shall be met from 
this fund. After this is done, should a surplus remain, there can 
be no doubt that it can be applied in the discretion of the 
municipal council to school purposes, or any other lawful 
purpose." 

"On the same principle, property purchased for school pur- 
poses out of school funds should be devoted exclusively to jschool 
purposes, and cannot be appropriated to the use of the munici" 
pal government by any act of the municipal council. It oc- 
cupies the same relation to the other property of the municipality 
as the school fund occupies to the general funds of the mu. 
nicipality. 

"Since the municipal council may, under certain limitations^ 
appropriate out of the general fund of the municipality money 
to be used for school purposes, it may, in my opinion, use for 
school purposes property belonging to the municipal governmenti 
when in its judgment such a course will best subserve the in- 
terests of the municipality." 

Very respectfully, 

L. R. WlLFLEY, 

Attorney General. 
The General Superintendent of Education, 
through the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, Manila, P. I. 



A Visit to Australia in Winter 

The most picturesque sea voyage in the world 

Eastern & Australian S. S. Co. 

will issue First Class Return Trip Tickets at 

Four hundred pesos 

from April ist to August ist, 1905, to 

Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne 

Full information can be obtained at the office of the Agents. 

MACONDRAY & COMPANY 

18 Plaza Cervantes Manila, P. I. 
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AWARDS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS 



DEPARTMENT A— EDUCATION 



Department A. Group i — Ei^ementary Kducation 



Grand Prize 
Bureau of Education, Manila. 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Manila. 
Philippine Exposition Board, 
Model School, St. Louis. 

Gold Medal 
Public Schools 
Baliuag, Bulacan. 
Ba^o, Occidental Negros. 
Bangar, Union. 
Cava, Union. 
Cebu, Cebu. 
Dagupan, Pangasinan. 
Dalaguete, Cebu. 
Lipa, Batangas. 
Maao, Occidental Negros. 
Malabon, Rizal. 
Mexico, Pampanga. 
Pasay, Rizal. 
Rosario, Cavite. 
San Fernando, Union. 
San Mateo, Rizal. 
San Miguel de Mayumo, Bula- 
can. 
Santa Maria, Uocos Sur. 

Silver Medal 
Public Schools 
Abulug, Cagayan. 
Alaminos, Zanibales, 
Argao, Cebu. 
Bacnotan, Union. 
Bacolod, Occidental Negros. 
Balaoan, Union. 
Batangas, Batangas. 
Binmaley, Pangasinan. 
Bua, Benguet. 
Calumpit, Bulacan. 
Capiz, Capiz. 
Daet, Anibos Camarines. 
Gagalangin, Manila. 
Hagonoy, Bulacan. 
Uoilo, Iloilo. 
Laguan, Samar. 
Lopez, Tayabas. 
Macabebe, Pampanga. 
Namacpacan, Union. 
Opon (Mactan), Cebu. 
Paco (Boys* school), Manila. 
Palo, Leyte. 
Porac, Pampanga. 
San Carlos, Pangasinan. 
San Fernando, Masbate. 
San Francisco de Malabon, Ca- 
vite. 
Santa Ana, Pampanga. 
Santa Cruz, Cavite. 
Santa Cruz, Laguna. 
Tabaco, Albay. 
Tagbilaran, Bohol. 
Tarlac, Tarlac. 
Tayabas, Tayabas. 



Tondo, Grammar School, Ma- 
nila. 
Trinidad, Benguet. 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan. 

Kindergartens 

Ermita, Manila. 
Quiapo, Manila. 
Sampaloc, Manila. 
San Nicolas, Manila. 

Private School 
Liceo de Manila, Manila. 
Bronze Medal 
Public Schools 

Alimodian, Iloilo. 

Apalit, Pampanga. 

Arayat, Pampanga. 

Bacolor, Pampanga. 

Bacoor, Cavite. 

Badajoz, Romblon. 

Balanga, B^itaan. 

Bangued, Abra. 

Birili,Cebu. 

Bauang, Batangas. 

Bigaa, Bulacan. 

Binalonan, Pangasinan. 

Binan, Laguna. 

Binangonan, Rizal. 

Binondo (2nd Boys' school), 
Manila. 

Binondo (2nd Girls' school), 
Manila. 

Boac, Tayabas. 

Bulacan, Bulacan. 

Cabancalan, Occidental Negros. 

Cabuyao, Laguna. 

Cadiz Nuevo, Occidental Ne- 
gros. 

Cagayan, Misamis. 

Candava, Pampanga. 

Castillejos, Zambales. 

Colasi (Antique), Panay. 

Concepcion, Tarlac. 
, Corregidor, Cavite. 

Cuyapo, Nueva Ecija. 

Cuyo, Paragua. 

Dauis, Bohol. 

Davao, Mindanao. 

Dumaguete, Oriental Negros. 

Ermita (American school), Ma- 
nila. 

Ermita (Girls' school), Manila. 

Florida Blanca, Pampanga. 

Gigaquit, Surigao. 

Ginatilan, Cebu. 

Ginigaran, Occidental Negros. 

Ignig, Cagayan. 

Hog, Occidental Negros. 

Indan, Camarines. 

Indang, Cavite. 

Intramuros (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 



Intramuros (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Isabela, Occidental Negros. 

Isabela de Basilan, Mindanao. 

Liloan, Cebu. 

Looc, Romblon. 

Lubang, Mindoro. 

Lucban, Tayabas. 

Lucena, Tayabas. 

Magdalena, Laguna. 

Malate, Manila. 

Maribojoc, Bohol. 

Mauban, Tayabas. 

Meycauayan, Bulacan. 

Misamis, Misamis. 

Moncada, Tarlac. 

Montalban, Rizal. 

Nabua, Camarines. 

Noveleta, Cavite. 

Nueva Caceres, Camarines. 

Orani, Bataan. 

Pagbilao, Tayabas. 

Paombong, Bulacan. 

Paquil, Laguna. 

Peiiaranda, Nueva Ecija. 

Pila, Laguna. 

Pililla, Rizal. 

Polo, Bulacan. 

Pontevedra, Occidental Negros. 

Pototan, Iloilo. 

Quiapo (Girls' school), Manila. 

San Fernando, Pampanga. 

San Jose, Nueva Ecija. 

San Jose, Zamboanga, Minda- 
nao. 

San Juan, Union. 

San Miguel (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

San Miguel (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

San Nicolas, Uocos Norte. 

San Nicolas, (Girls' school), 
Manila. 

Santa Barbara, Iloilo. 

Singalong (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Singalong (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Surigao, Surigao. 

Tacloban, Leyte. 

Tanay, Rizal. 

Tanjay, Oriental Negros. 

Honorable Mention 
Public Schools 
Abucay, Bataan. 
Agoo, Union. 
Agutaya, Paragua. 
Alabat, Tayabas. 
Alaminos, Laguna. 
Albay, Albay. 
Amadeo, Cavite. 
Angeles, Pampanga. 
Angono, Rizal. 
Antipolo, Rizal. 
Aparri, Cagayan. 
Aringay, Union. 



Asingan, Pangasinan. 
Antimonan, Tayabas. 
Bacon, Sorsogon. 
Badoc, Uocos Norte. 

Bais, Oriental Negros. 
Barasoain, Bulacan. 
Basud, Camarines. 

Bauang, Union. 

Bayambang, Pangasinan. 

Bayan-Bayanan de Malabon 
Rizal. 

Betis, Pampanga. 

Binondo (ist Boys' school) 
Manila. 

Binondo (ist Girls' school), 
Manila. 

Bocaue, Bulacan. 

Bohol, Bohol. 

Bolong, Mindanao. 

Buena Vista de Zamboanga, 
Mindanao. 

Bustos, Bulacan, 

Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija. 

Cabatuan, Iloilo. 

Cagayancillo, Paragua. 

Calamba, Laguna. 

Calapan, Mindoro. 

Calasiao, Pangasinan. 

Caloi can, Rizal. 

Camiling, Tarlac. 

Caramoan, Camarines. 

Carcar, Cebu. 

Cataingan, Masbate. 

Cavinti, Laguna. 

Cavite, Cavite. 

Cavite Viejo. Cavite. 

Cebu (Central school), Cebu. 

Concepcion, Iloilo. 

Concepcion (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Concepcion (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Cottabato, Mindanao. 

Danao, Cebu. 

Dingle, Iloilo. 

Dumanhug, Cebu. 

Ermita, Cebu 

Ermita (Boys' school), Manila. 

Gapan, Nueva Ecija. 

Gerona, Tarlac. 

Goa, Camarines. 

Guagua, Pampanga. 

Gubat, Sorsogon. 

Guiguinto, Bulacan. 

Gumaca, Tayabas. 

Iba, Zambales. 

Imus, Cavite. 

Infanta, Tayabas. 

Iriga, Camarines. 

Jaro, Iloilo. 

Juban, Sorsogon. 

Laoag, Uocos Norte. 

La Paz, Tarlac. 

Lingayen, Pangasinan. 

Loiigos, Laguna. 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Lumbang, Laguna. 
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Mabalacat, Pampanga. 

Mabitac, L/aguna. 

Magalang, Pampanga. 

Magarao, Catnariues. 

Malolos, Bulacan. 

Malate (Boys* school), Manila. 

Mimbaling, Ceba. 

Manaoag, Pangasinan. 

Manapla, Occidental Negros. 

Ma/idaue, Cebu. 

Mangaldan, Pangasinan. 

Maragondon, Cavite. 

Mariveles, Bataan. 

Masbate, Masbate. 

Mercedes de Zamboanga, Min- 
danao. 

Miranda, Occidental Negros. 

Mogpoc, Tayabas. 

Naguilian, Union. 

Naic, Cavite. 

Navotas, Rizal. 

Norzagaray, Bulacan. 

Obando, Bulacan. 

Oroquieta, Mindanao. 

Paco (Girls' school), Manila. 

Paete, Laguna. 

Pagsanjan, Laguna. 

Palipandan, Occidental Negros. 

Pandacan, Manila. 

Paniqui, Tarlac. 

Pasig, Rizal. 

Pateros, Rizal. 

Piddig, Ilocos Norte. 

Placer, Surigao. 

Puerto Princesa, Paragua. 

Pulilan, Bulacan. 

Quiapo (Boys' school), Manila. 

Quingua, Bulacan. 

Recoletos Cebu, Cebu. 

Romblon, Romblon. 

Rosario, Union. 

Sampaloc (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Sampaloc (Girls' School), Ma- 
nila. 

San Ildefonso, Bulacan. 

San Isidro, Tarlac. 

San Jose, Camarines. 

San Juan del Monte, Rizal. 

San Luis, Pampanga. 

San Miguel, Iloilo. 

San Nicolas, Cebu. 

San Pedro, Laguna. 

San Pedro Macati, Rizal. 

San Roque, Cavite. 

Santa Cruz (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Santa Cruz (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Santa Cruz, Tayabas. 

Santa Isabel, Bulacan. 

Santa Mesa (Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Santa Mesa (Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Sariaya, Tayabas. 

Silang, Cavite. 

Silay, Occidental, Negros. 

Siniloan, Laguna. 

Subic, Zam bales. 



Sumag, Occidental Negros. 

Tagaloan, Misamis. 

Talisay, Camarines. 

Talisay, Cebu. 

Talisay, Occidental Negros. 

Tanauan, Leyte. 

Tayug, Pangasinan. 

Tetuan, Mindanao. 

Toledo, Cebu. 

Tondo (ist Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Tondo (ist Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Tondo (2nd Boys' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Tondo (2nd Girls' school), Ma- 
nila. 

Trozo (Boys' school), Manila. 

Trozo (Girls' school), Manila. 

Tubao, Union. 

Victoria, Tarlac. 

Vigan, Ilocos Sur. 

Private School 
Colegiodelalnmaculada, Iloilo, 

Iloilo. 
Colegio de Laoag, Laoag, Ilocos 

Norte. 

Coi,I,ABORATORS 

Division Superifiiendents 

Otho Atkiti, Iba, Zambales. 
H. E. Bard, Tuguegarao, Caga- 
yan. 

B. G. Bleasdale, Pasig, Rizal, 
George N. Briggs, Surigao, Su- 
rigao. 

G. N. Brink, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

H. H. Buck, Cavite, Cavite. 

S. A. Campbell, Tarlac, Tarlac. 

E. A. Coddington, Capiz, Capiz. 

M. A. Colton, Batangas, Batan- 
gas. 

E. E. Fisher, Albay, Albay. 

W. B. Freer, Nueva Caceres, 
Camarines. 

L. T. Gibbens, Tagbilaran, 
Bohol. 

J. M. Kniseley, Laoag, Ilocos 
Norte. 

H. G. Lamson, Masbate, Mas- 
bate 

S. T. Lee, Dumaguete, Oriental 
Negros. 

W. E. Lutz, Santa Cruz, La- 
guna. 

Samuel McClintock, Cebu, 
Cebu. 

C. H. Magee, San Fernando, 
Union. 

Gov. E. Y. Miller, Cuyo, Para- 
gua. 

J. C. Muerman, Lucena, Taya- 
bas 

S. C. Newsom, Lingayen, Pan- 
gasinan. 

Gov. R. S. Offley, Calapan, 
Mindoro. 

G. A. O'Reilly, Manila. 

W. A. Preuitt, San Fernando, 
Pampanga. 



C. E. Putnam, Bacolod, Occi- 
dental Negros. 

W. W. Rodwell, Vigan, Ilocos 
Sur. 

Dr. N. M. Saleeby, Zamboanga 
Mindanao. 

T. W. Thomson, San Isidro, 
Nueva Ecija. 

H. S. Townsend, Zamboanga, 
Mindanao. 

E. G. Turner, Baliuag, Bulacan. 
Guy Van Schaick, Cagayan, 

Misamis. 

Geo. E. Walk, Romblon, Rom- 
blon. 

Supervisors 

Miss Kate Bassett, Manila. 

W. H. Hilts, Manila. 
Teachers 

Juan Abellera, Cava, Union. 

C. J. Anderson, Indang, Cavite. 

Luis A. Bacho, Manila. 

I. O. Bakken, Castillejos, Zam- 
bales. 

Miss L. L. Balfe, Manila. 

R. B. Blackman, Dagupan, Pan- 
gasinan. 

Mrs. L. M. H. Bowler, Daet, 
Camarines. 

Wm. L. Bowler, Capiz, Capiz. 

F. E. Braucht, Mexico, Pam- 
panga, 

Miss K. L. Buckley, Silay, Oc- 
cidental Negros. 

J. H. M. Butler, Alaminos, Zam- 
bales. 

P. E Burns, Abulug, Cagayan. 

N. W. Cameron, Tagbilaran, Bo- 
hol. 

Miss B. K Campbell, Manila. 

W. I. Chapman, Bago, Occi- 
dental Negros. 

Miss J. N. Childs, Manila. 

J. A. Christensen, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

H. N. Cole, Palo, Leyte. 

J. Connolly, Hagonoy, Bulacan. 

Miss A. L. Crocker, Dagupan, 
Pangasinan. 

Macario Cruz, Angeles, Pam- 
panga. 

Miss E. Donaldson, Dagupan, 
Pangasinan. 

A. Ralph Eastman, Tabaco, 
Albay. 

Miss Emma Evans, Calumpit, 
Bulacan. 

John H. Finnigan, Tayabas, 
Tayabas. 

Mrs, Minnie H. Gale, Manila. 

J. M. Gambill, Macabebe, Pam- 
panga. 

Allen Gard,*Batangas,Batangas 

Mrs. Jesse George, Manila. 

M. G. Gholson, Gagalangin, 
Manila. 

E. J. Gibbons, San Fernando, 
Union. 

Mrs. N. M. Gleason, Manila. 

L, R. Gonzales, Manila. 



Mrs. C. M. Graham, Manila. 

Mrs. P. Guevarra, Baliuag, 
Bulacan. 

Miss Anna E. Hahn, San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon, Cavite. 

C. I. Halsey, Santa Cruz, Ma- 
rinduque. 

E. H. Hammond, Bauan, Ba- 
tangas. 

C. H. Hanlin, San Fernando 
(Ticao), Masbate. 

E. R. Hay, Santa Cruz, Cavite. 
C. E. Hoye, San Mateo, Rizal. 
Miss E. A. Hoyles, Malabon, 

Rizal. 
J. W.Johnson, Bangar, Union. 
T. H. Kenworthy, Manila. 
Mrs. A. M. Kelly, Bua, Benguet. 
Edwin S. Kerr, Namagpacan, 

Union. 

F. T. Lawrence, San Miguel de 
Mayumo, Bulacan. 

Mariano Lucero, Argao, Cebu. 

H. M. Manning, Cebu, Cebu. 

L. G. McCouachie, Magdalena, 
Laguna. 

H. H. McKee, Bacolod, Occi- 
dental Negros. 

John M. Miller, Manila. 

Miss Nina H Paddock, Manila. 

W. Parsons, Tarlac, Tarlac. 

T. B. Pascual, San Juan del 
Monte, Rizal. 

Miss Abby Pearson, San Carlos, 
Pangasinan. 

Tomas de la Pena, Bangar, 
Union 

Agapito de Peralta, Bangar, 
Union 

Mrs. Grace P. Reed, Manila. 

W. N. Risdon, Opon (Mactan), 
Cebu. 

Jose Ronquillo, Namagpacan, 
Union. 

C. H. Simpson, Santa Maria, 
Ilocos Sur. 

N. C. Smith, Maao, Occi- 
dental 

R. Stockton, Binmaley, Pan- 
gasinan. 

Magdalena Velasco, Bangar, 
Union. 

J. C. Vickers, Manila. 

J. G. Wartner, Liloan, Cebu. 

J. H. Webb, Pasay, Rizal. 

F. F. Welch, Delaguetc, Cebu. 

Geo. Wilson, Cava, Union. 

R. Wisco, Baliuag, Bulacan. 

Henry Wise, Bacnotan, Union. 

Geo. B. Whiting, Rosario, Ca- 
vite. 

H. Wogan, Santa Cruz, Laguna. 

Orville V. Wood, Santa Cruz, 
Davao. 

Photographer 
Dr. P. R. Sherman, Manila. 

Pupils 
Jos6 Arboleda, Guinobatan, Al- 
bay. 
Gregorio Dimanao, Baliuag, Bu- 
lacan, 
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GROUP 2— SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Teachers in Secondary Schools Pablo Majia de Guzman, Lin- 



Grand Prize 

Secondary Schools 

Laguna High School, Sta. Cruz, 

Laguna. 
Liceo de Manila, Manila. 
The Philippine Nautical School, 

Manila. 
The Philippine Normal School, 
Manila. 

G01.D Medal 
Public Secondary Schools 

Batangas High School, Lipa, 
Batangas. 

Bulacan High School, Baliuag, 
Bulacan. 

Cebu High School, Cebu, Cebu. 

UocosSur High School, Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur. 

Uoilo High School, Iloilo. 

Occidental Negros High School, 
Bacolod, Occidental Negros. 

Pangasinan High School, Lin- 
gay en, Pangasinan. 

Private Secondary School 
Instituto de Mujeres, Manila. 
Silver Medal 
Public Secondary Schools 
Batangas High School, Batan- 
gas. 
Cagayan High School, Tugue- 

garao, Cagayan. 
Camarines High School, Nueva 

Caceres, Camarines. 
Ilocos Norte High School, 

Laoag, Ilocos Norte. 
Manila High School, Sampaloc, 

Manila. 
Masbate High School, Masbate. 
Nueva Ecija High School, San 

Isidro, Nueva Ecija. 
Rizal High School, Pasig, Rizal. 
Zambales High School, Iba, 

Zambales. 

Bronze Medal 

Public Secondary Schools 
Albay High School, Guinoba- 

tan, Albay. 
Batangas High School, Bauan, 

Batangas. 
Batangas High School, Taal, 

Batangas. 
Batangas High School, Tan- 

auan, Batangas. 
Bohol High School, Tagbilaran, 

Bohol. 
Capiz High School, Capiz, 

Capiz. 
Manila High School, Tondo, 

Manila. 
Oriental Negros High Sch^ool, 

Dumaguete, Oriental Negros. 
Pampanga High School, San 

Fernando, Pampanga. 
Surigao High School, Surigao. 
Tayabas High School, Lucena, 

Tayabas. 



Union High School, San Fer- 
nando, Union. 
Private Secondary Schools 

Colegio de San Francisco 
Javier, Malate, Manila. 

Colegio de San Jos^, Tacloban, 
Leyte. 

Colegio Filipino, Manila. 

Honorable Mention 
Public Secondary Schools 

Cavite High School, Cavite. 

Dominican Fathers' College, 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan. 

Manila High School (Amer- 
ican), Manila. 

Misamis High School, Caga- 
yan Misamis. 

Tarlac High School, Tarlac, Tar- 
lac. 

Tayabas High School, Boac, 
Tayabas. 
Private Secondary Schools 

College of the Dominican Friars, 
Dagupan, Pangasinan. 

Malabanan College, Lucena, 
Tayabas. 

Molo Institute, Molo, Uoiio 
Collaborators 

Principals of Public Secondary 
Schools 

T. D. Anglemeyer, Liugayen, 
Pangasinan. 

G. W. Beattie, Manila. 

H. E. Bell, Tuguegarao, Caga- 
j^an. 

Ch. K. Bliss, Vigan, UocosSur. 

J. J. Coleman, Iba, Zambales. 

W. J. Colbert, Trozo, Manila. 

C. H. Covell, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

Frank L. Crone, Nueva Caceres, 
Camarines. 

W. Edmunds, Laoag, Ilocos 
Norte. 

E. H. Hammond, Batangas, 
Batangas. 

L. C. Higley, I^ipa, Batangas. 
Ray Howell, Bacolod, Occi- 
dental Negros. 
Stewart Laughlin, Pasig, Rizal. 

F. R. Lutz, Sampaloc, Manila. 
Samuel McClintock, Cebu, 

Cebu. 

R. H. Neely, Santa Cruz, 
Laguna. 

O. S. Reimold, Tarlac, Tarlac. 

T. H. Rhodes, Ermita, Manila. 

C. D. Schell, San Isidro, Nueva 
Ecija. 

H.H.Sherrard,I/ipa, Batangas. 

H. C. Theobald, Batangas, Ba- 
tangas. 

Ella K.Vogel, Baliuag, Bulacan. 

Directors of Private Secondary 
Schools 

Enrique Mendiola, Manila. 

Rev. Fidel Mir (S. J.), Manila. 

Pablo Trinidad, Manila. 



Mrs.Katherine B.Allen, Manila. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Bobbitt, Manila. 
Miss Mary E. Coleman, Manila. 
Miss A. Clendenin, Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur. 
Honorable Mention 
Teachers in Secondary Schools 
Leon M. Guerrero, Manila. 



gayen, Pangasinan. 
Maximo Kabigtin, Manila. 
John W. Ritchie, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

Pupil 

Francisco Trinidad, Baliuag, 
Bulacan. 



GROUP 3— HIGHER EDUCATION 



Grand Prize 
University of Santo Tomas, 
Manila. 

Gold Medal 
Fernando Ferrer, Vigan, Ilocos 
Sur. 



Honorable Mention 
Angel Rebucca, Catubig, Sa- 
mar. 

Collaborator 
Fr. Dr. Raymundo Velasquez, 
Manila. 



GROUP 6— SPECIAL EDUCATION IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 



Gold Medal 
Moro Industrial School, Zam- 
boanga, Mindanao. 

Silver Medal 
Colegio Mercantil, Manila. 
The Philippine School of Arts 
and Trades, Manila. 
Bronze Medai^ 
Industrial School, Buz Buz, 
Jolo. 



Sr. Juan Carballo y Cartel, 
Manila. 

Honorable Mention 
Emerson B. Christie, Zam- 

boanga, Mindanao. 
Joseph J. Eaton, Manila. 
R. P. Gleason, Manila. 
M. P Jhocson, Manila. 
Miss Rstella M. Murdoch, Zam- 

boanga, Mindanao. 



GROUP 8— SPECIAL FORMS OF EDUCATION: TEXT- 
BOOKS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, AND SCHOOL 
APPLIANCES 



Gold Medal 

Dr. Manuel S. Guerrero, Ma- 
nila. 

International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Penn. 

Manila Medical Society, Manila. 

Silver Medal 
Authors 
Guy V. Clinton, Manila. 
Dr. John Gaylord Coulter, 

Manila. 
A. E. Frye, Boston, Mass. 
David Gibbs, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Hilts, Manila. 
Prescott F. Jernegan, Manila. 
Miss Adeline Knapp, New 

York, N. Y. 
M. A. Lane, Manila. 
Samuel McClintock, Cebu, Cebu. 
D. O. McGovney, Boston. 
John Maurice Miller, Manila. 
John T. Miller, Manila. 
G. U. Yonce, Manila. 

Publishers et al. 
American Book Company, New 

York, N. Y. 
Manuel G. D'Arce, Manila. 
Antonio Estudillo, Manila. 



Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Medical and Pharmaceutical 

Society of the Philippine 

Islands, Manila. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 

Mass. 

Bronze Medal 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Municipality of Laoag, Laoag, 
Ilocos Norte. 

Honorable Mention 
Lupo Azurin y Perez, Vigan, 

Ilocos Sur. 
Thomas J. Foster, Scranton, 

Penn. 
Gilbert L. Hall, Goliano, Ben- 

guet. 
"The Monday Moon" (School 

paper), Ermita, Manila. 
Dr. W. E. Musgrave, Manila. 
Pedro Serrano, Manila. 
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E. C. McCullough & Co. 



INCORPORATED 



Booksellers ana Stationers 
Printers and engravers : : 



School Books, Latest Fiction. Religious and Scientific Works. 
Books of Travel and Geographical Records. Treatises on Political, 
Economical and Educational Questions. Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens. Fine Correspondence Paper and Writing Materials of all 
Kinds. Mathematical and Drawing Instruments. School and Office 
Furniture. Rockwell- Wahash Filing Systems and Extension Book 
Cases. Sole Agents for Remington Typewriters. Mimeographs and 
Mimeograph and Typewriter Supplies of all Kinds. 



Special prices given on tDe eouipment 
of Division Superintendents' offices : : 



Plaza Goiti, Cor. Santa Cruz Bridge 

MAINIUA 



BEAR BRAND PRODUCTS 

So called from the bears of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland 



oooooooooo 
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Sprungli & Co. 
Agents 



Concentrated Milk. Absolutely the best for coflfee 
or for ice-cream. Mr. W. C. Welborn, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, writes: "Analysis of this 
milk shows it to be about 50 per cent richer than 
the popular brands of so-called "evaporated cream. 
I have been entirely pleased with it." 

Pure Milk. In pint and quart cans. This milk is 
canned with its full amount of cream just as it 
comes from the cow and retains its natural fine taste 
and flavor. Richer, safer, and cheaper than the 
Australian milk and recommended by leading 
physicians for milk diet. 

Pure Cream. Cream that will whip. Its exquisite 
taste and cheap price make it a delightful as 
well as reasonable luxury in the tropics. 

Chocolate and Cream. A mixture of both in- 
gredients. A remarkable new product. By simply 
adding boiling water a flavory cup of excellent 
milk chocolate is made. 



25 Calle David, Manila. 

N. B. This advertisement is printed in fulfillment of a contract made in January. 
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D. APPLETON <& CO., 

PUBLISHERS, NENA/ YORK CITY 

ROR USE IIN PHIUIPPIINE SCHOOLS 



NUMBER WORK IN GRADE I. 

A teachers' book by Annette L. Crocker, 

B. A. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PHILIP= 

PINES. By Prescott F. Jernegan, B. A. 

Teacher of Philippine History, Phil= 

ippine Normal School. 



^ BUSY CHILDREN OF THE PHILIPPINES. + 

A primer, by Anna H. Carter, Philip- ^ 

pine Normal School. f 

A NATURE STUDY READER FOR THE t 

By John Q. % 



m 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Coulter, Ph. D. 




The Illustrated Philippine Reader. 

By S. A. Campbell, Division Superintendent of Schools, Cavite. 

The Illustrated Philippine Reader was written with the adult in mind and primarily for night schools. It is the 
only book oflfered for night schools and has received strong endorsements from all teachers who have seen it. Gram- 
mar, language, and reading are combined iu this book which is well adapted to adult beginners, to Grade III in the 
primary course, and to that special class that is now found in all our schools for the older pupils who have just realized 
the importance of an education. 

Some of its features are the following: i. It is conversational. 2. The sentences are short and simple. 3. It is 
bountifully illustrated. 4. The lessons are practical, concerning concrete objects, every-day actions and interest of the 
Filipino. 5. The lessons are graded and proceed from the simple to the more complex, from the known to the unknown. 
6. The verb is given the first thought and the most attention. 7. A definite aim controls each lesson. 8. The necessary 
amount of gramm-ir is given in conjugations at the head of the lessons and in the text and foot-notes throughout. 

The general verdict of all who have seen this book is, "Just what we need; we have been looking for a book like 
this for a long time." 
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^ANY SCHOOL... 
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WISHING FINE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 



CLOSING EXERCISES "?«f GRADUATING CLASS 



SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH 

Squires, Bingham & Co. 

They are better equipped than any other photographic house in the Orient 
to do all kinds of commercial work. Out of town schools not too remote 
from Manila will receive immediate and special attention. Send a postal 
card for prices 



SQUIRES, BINGHAM & CO. - - - - 
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MANILA, P. I. 



